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THE ENGLISH REFORM. 


The arrivals from Europe bring no news later than 24th June. 
The progress of reform is very slow, but it has accomplished 


many important things. The following is a specification of facts} 
which it is but justice to say are very important, under all the} the elections formed the principal subject of conversation. 


circumstances of the British government. 

The editor of the Dublin Evening Post, adverting to the ques- 
tion, and what a Reform Administration has done, briefly enume- 
rates some of their acts, in a paragraph which we shall here 
transcribe. 


“ We have gained the emancipation of the slaves in the east 
and west. 

“© We have gained the liberation of the China trade. 

“ We have gained a great charter for India. 

“ We have gained, and are gaining, an effectual reformation 
of the.abuses in corporations in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

“ We shall gain a commutation of tithes in England, and their 
extinction, upon a just principle, in Ireland. 

“ We have gained the prospective abolition of ten bishoprics 
in [reland, the revenues arising out of which must ultimately be 
devoted to state purposes. 

“We have gained by the sweeping, perhaps too sweeping, 
principle of economy applied to the public offices. 

“ We have gained by the reduction of taxes and expenditure. 

“ We are gaining, or will gain, by the thorough and radica) 
reform which is taking place in the laws. 

“ We shall gain by a church reform, 

“ England will gain by a revision of her poor laws now in pro- 
gress ; and Ireland, we hope, although we know the General and 
other liberal friends are unfavorable to the measure, will gain, we 


hope, by a judicious system of laws applied to the necessities of 


our pauper population.” 


The Parliament was still engaged on some very momentous 
questions; the reform of the poor laws and tithes were in active 
agitation. A tract on the Church Establishment, by an indepen- 
dent country gentleman, had excited great interest among the 
advocates and the opposers of the Church Hierarchy, of which 
we may take more particular notice hereafter. 

A bill, the object of which was to enable dissenters from the 
established church to obtain degrees in the English universities, 
passed the House of Commons by a majority 321 to 147. It was 
expected that the House of Lords would nullify it, and thus pro- 
mote farther the spirit of reform by resistance. 

The two royal aspirants of Spain and Portugal, appear to have 
entered into a capitulation, by which Don Carlos, of Spain, takes 
up his residence in England; and Miguel goes to Austria. The 
capitulation appears to have been founded on a ‘quadruple treaty, 
of England, France, Spain, and Portugal,—and has been pub- 
lished. ; 

A remarkable occurrence has taken place in Germany. There 
are in Germany many cities and towns, called free imperial cities 
and towns, which are, in fact, republican in their administration 
and government, and many of them send delegates to the Diet, 
a sort of congress or parliament, composed of delegates from the 
several princes, cities, &c. This German Diet was in session at 
the free imperial city of Frankfort, on the Maine, and the Aus- 
trian authorities undertook to act very imperiously towards this 
free imperial city. 

The representatives of France and England, in that quarter, 
conceived it to be their duty to remonstrate, and sustain the free- 
dom of the city. 

The Court of Vienna has, in consequence, replied that the 
measures taken hadfrelation to the Diet alone, and being an in- 
sernal affair, woulfl not acknowlege the right of intervention as- 
sumed by France and England. 

Such proceedings are incident to arbxrary governments like 
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|thorship, and we shall soon have to read correspondence about it with 
the Pope, who will probably feel at least as much scandalized with this 
new essay on the Abbé’s politics as his predecessor was at the unpar- 
aii d . donable liberty he, as a member of the Catholic Church, had taken in 

The Packet ship Roscoe, Captain Delano, from Liverpool, 24th editing a newspaper. The lately Carlist and now Republican Abbé 
June, arrived at New York, 26th July. has been cut by all his former Carlist acquaintances and connexions, in 

There is no news from the Continent of Europe. In France |consequence of this most extraordinary and unexpected sortie of his 
against crowned heads. 


FOREIGN. 





The British Parliament has passed a law worthy the spirit of 
the age, proving that the intrigues of the Northern foe to Liber- 


ty, (Nicholas,) and those connected with him, cannot stay the} “8p ted: ty hee” : 
march of liberal and noble principles. The second reading of Reeds ge yee ine bey pager ed een pe Pibgon 
G. W. Wood's bill, for admitting dissenters to the universities, stay in the English metropolis, but chose rather to fix upon a private 
was carried bya majority of 321 to 147. hotel, his object will be to examine as far as he can the working of our 
This is a triumph gained in opposition to the whole power of political, judicial, and civil institutions. He has been the friend and 
the heads of the church; and, perhaps, we may go farther, and |correspondent of Lord Brougham, and every facility will of course be 
say of those around and behind the throne. Mr. Spring Rice| afforded him of seeing our highest political society, and of understanding 
was the principal advocate in its favor, and Mr. Peel and Mr. the peculiarities of our establishments. The moment at which he has 


Goulb saat Ss q tonles af arrived must be extremely interesting to a politician. 
be Se ny lla Mpeg took no particular eide, but A public dinner was to be given to Gen. Mina in London on the 


hb ’ 
7 It will be passed in the Com- 25th, in anticipation of his return to Spain, where it is understood he 
mons, and much interest created by it in the Lords. will occupy an important place in the government. Joseph Bonaparte 
Cotton Market, Liverpool, June 23.—The sales on Saturday | had requested that his name might be added to the Committee on the 
and to-day are 5500 bags, at former prices. The trade continues subject; and, accordingly, we find him named as one of the Stewards 
to buy freely, particularly American descriptions. The market,|°" the aaeaeeaeel ‘ : ' 
however, is plentifully supplied with the common qualities, and| Liverpool, June 24—On Friday evening the second reading of Mr. 
: " : George Wm. Wood's bill for admitting dissenters to the Universities 
PT he oy 5° quoted i shade lower. . : 10s. 4d. has b was carried by a majority of 321 to 147. ~ The principal speech in favor 
he turpentine market continues to improve; 10s. 4d. has been) | 11.. measure was delivered by Mr. Spring Rice, whilst Mr. Goulborn 
obtained for good quality. American tar is in good demand for} 44 sir Robert Peel opposed it, and Mr. Stanley trimmed between the 
States pearl ashes for export. two parties, being too deeply committed to oppose it openly, and too 
_ eager to gain the favor of his tory friends, to support it in a manly and 
PARIS, Tuespay, May 27. {straight-forward manner. The largeness of the majority is honorable 
The Chamber of Deputies disposed to alter the laws relative to the|to the house, aud secures the ultimate and indeed the speedy success of 
commerce of France, have agreed as to the expediency of leaving the the measure, even if it should be strangled for the present session by the 
question of the Customs’ tariff unsettled for the present, and the Crown| Lords. A measure supported by upwards of 300 members of the House 
is during the recess, empowered to lower duties and take off prohibi-|of Commons cannot be defeated in the end. 
tions. An amendment to the budget of receipts was pruposed in sit-| Import Dury on 'Tea.—We have been informed in a quarter upon 
ting of the Chamber of Deputies, and carried without discussion, by| which we can confidently rely, that the committee now sitting upon the 
which the Government is authorized—- “tea duty bill” will recommend one fixed duty upon all teas, 2s. per Ib. 
Ist, 'T'o admit the importation into France of articles of foreign ma-|instead of a rated one, but which will not come into operation till a dis- 
nufacture which form no part of the productions of French industry, |tant period, (say sometime next year, probably next June,) so as to en- 
or which stand at prices considerably higher than those of foreign in-/able all whom its alteration may in any degree effect to have full time to 
dustry ; dispose of all stock on hand, or tea now in transit. 
2d, To modify and regulate the amount of drawbacks on exporta- London New Price Current, 20th. 
tions, especially on refined sugars made of Brazilian muscovadoes. . 
The Minister of Commerce, M. Duchatel, has already laid before SPAIN. 
the Council of Trade the draught of a Royal ordinance, by which it is} Madrid, June 9. (Extract of a letter.\—A great conspiracy, the 
proposed to permit the importation into France, from the Ist of Septem-|object of which was the restoration of the Ministerial portfolios to 
ber next, of the following articles :—Cotton-twist, wool-twist, shawls,| Messrs. Zea, Cruz, and Burgos, is said to have been discovered, and 
laces of all kinds, silk handkerchiefs, iron cables, watch-work, Russian|important papers seized; the diplomatic body played an active part in 
leather, lead, potash, rum, arrack, and ratafia. The Council of ‘Trade |it, wishing to restore enlightened despotism. It seems it was intended 
has approved of the measure proposed by the Minister, and recom-/to seduce the Regent, by a project which was to lead the Northern 
mends that the duties to be Jevied on cotton-twist should be fixed at 7/Powers and the Papal Court to acknowlege Isabella [1.; but Queen 
francs per kilogramme on the single thread, and 8 francs on the twist| Christina did not fall into the snare, and she herself revealed all this in- 
of all descriptions. By the experiment of the admission of cotton-/trigue to her Ministers. ; > 
twist, the question must at length be set at rest as to whether or not the} The Russian ambassador quits Madrid to return to his Sovereigns. 
French manufacturer, the French consumer and exporter, and the}The three Northern Powers forming the Holy Alliance have therefore 
State, will be benefited by that measure in a greater degree than by the|no longer representatives at the Court of Isabella. ‘The Court will re- 
system of contraband in the article, hitherto pursued, because no cotton|turn to Madrid on the 15th instant; and probably will not again leave 
cloths of French manufacture have ever been equal those of England, |it this year, on account of the meeting of the Cortes. M. San Miguel, 
Germany, and Switzerland, without the use of foreign twist. Minister for Foreign Affairs in 1825, is expected at Madrid. Orders 
Another Royal ordinance contemplates the duties on various imports, | have been given for a light squadron to cruise off the coast of Biscay 
consisting of raw materials, to be lowered. But that ordinance will|and Guipuscoa, in order to prevent the insurgents from holding commu- 
probably make its appearance after the elections are over as the Govern-| nications with each other by sea. 
ment wishes to be made acquainted with the sentiments of the electors — 
regarding the commercial question, by what they may say or requireon| Roy Mexico.—Capt. Rogers, of the schooner Flor del Mar, 
that point at the approaching elections. ‘The sense of the nation on *0/arrived yesterday, from Vera Cruz, informs that a private con- 
interesting a question as the destruction or diminution of monopolies i8| a iota with $400,000, had arrived from the interior—the great 
not therefore to be gathered from what the parties most concerned in| ’ gery f th olati G Ist 
their preservation may have to say in favour of the statu quo. do Pa had not left on account of the revolu _— a 
electoral privilege, enjoyed by only 280,000 individyals among a popula-| Anna was besieging the city of Puebla, which was expected not 
tion of more than 32,000,000, is itself comparatively a monopoly. The to hold out much longer. Rumors were current at V. C, that 
wants and calls of the country, during a time of progressive industry Gen. St. A. had met with a slight defeat at Puebla; he had, how- 
like the present, must often be at variance with Government measures, yer, rallied his troops, and cut off the supplies of that city. The 
founded on the interests of the sinall number who possess the right of] ory of the party now is, “ Religion and Santa Anna!” who, it is 
a a eg > we: Fagg AE p ie Pgs Bie fag reported, receives $80,000 per month from the church and aris- 
cae ha ne dicen d he tocratic party, with which St. Anna appears to have united him- 
— self. His old friends are bitter against him. Vera Cruz had but 
Berard, the author, and M. Girard, the editor of a pamphlet entitled partially pronounced in his favor, the Commandant General re 
,/maining yet undetermined, and permitting a few to pronounce 


Les Cancans Fideles, were yesterday sentenced by default by the Cour 2. , ; ‘ 

of Assizes to imprisonment for two p hoon anda ies of 2.0006, for a li-| their opinions. Some of the States for and against him, and the 
bel on the King’s person, and an attack upon the rights he holds from) termination of the revolution doubtiul, and the country more un- 
the will of the nation. settled than ever. 

The restless Abbé de la Mennais, who was, under the restoration,| The ship Robert Wilson was lying in port unprotected. The 


May 30, 1834. 
M. Dupin, late President ofthe Chamber of Deputies, taking opportuni- 





the conductor and editor of a violent wltra-royalist journal, intends to| 
offer himself as a candidate to some electoral college in Bretagne. It} 
must have been with the view of putting his success quite out of the| 
question that he has recently published a book, bearing the title of 
Paroles d'un Croyant, in which he labours to show that all kings are 
usurpers and tyrants, natural and eternal haters of all kind of liberty, 
and that monarchies ought to be every where superseded by the repub-/ 
lican form of government. 





Austria, and rarely lead to any serious issue. 





The book does not bear his name, but he does not disavow the au- 


American brig Paragon had been fired into and boarded off Sisal 
by the Mexican armed schooner Tampico. 
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This paper is published in the quarto form— 
Because it ts more commodious for perusal than the folio: 
Because it is better adapted for preservation, and reference ; and 
Because it can be more easily enlarged without affecting ts conve- 
nience, by the mere lengthening of the columns, or by the addition 
of a quarter or half sheet, or more, if eligible. 
The publication in detached numbers, is incident to the progress of 
the subscription; which, though it proceeds slow, goes on certain. 
Nomsenrs will continue to be issued, at convenient times, till the sub- 
scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue 
daily, without any farther notice; and the detached numbers will be 
considered each as a day, in the year’s charge. 
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3~7> Our readers will perceive that we have studiously 
adapted our matter to the casualty of our present mode 
of publication—and that one number contains as much 
original and practical reading as can be found in any 
week’s daily papers in the Union. It is asked why we do 
We answer by another 
question—Why have not those who subscribed fulfilled 


not proceed to publish daily? 


the terms of subscription? A reference to the prospectus 
will show that we have done: more than we promised. 
When those who have promised, shall pay, we will then 
go on daily and gaily. At present, the subscription from 
other States, rivals that of our city—and they “pay as they 
co.’ The editor is to be found at his office, in Elizabeth 
Street, from sunrise to ten o’clock, A.M. and from two 
P. M. to sunset—and will be ready to receive his friends. 
He has no collector, and the residences of his friends 
are too much scattered for a personal visit in this hot 
weather. ‘The employment of a collector would operate 
as a deduction from the amount subscribed.—An agent 
required of us half a dollar for each subscriber, and fen 
per cent. on money collected. 





HISTORICAL SKETCHES. 

Among the prominent traits of recent public transac-| 
tions there is one, which, though overlooked in the cloud 
of evils with which it overcasts society, is among the most 
pernicious and vicious. Without circumlocution, we 
refer directly to the loose ethics of lawyers, their habitual 
and educated indifference to right or wrong—their end- 
less, and too often senseless volubility—their absurd and 
wicked propensity to supersede established principles in 
constitution and law, and daringly or insiduously assail 
the social chart, under pretext of interpreting it—redu- 
cing the established Constitution to a mere nose of wax, 
subjecting it to the arbitrary propensities, or the malicious 


analogies of law and policy of a never settled and ever 
innovating monarchy. We have no code of laws in har- 
mony with the equality and freedom of mankind. The 
very verbiage of our laws carries the absurd phraseology, 
and the practice in our courts the false and prepos- 
terous forms, of the twelfth century. 

We hear, indeed, of commissions, and reports, and re- 
forms of the laws; and when the jobs are finished, and 
the work paid for, what have we? Why, the same grue/ 
with which we had been treated in our malady, before ad- 
ministered in an earthen pipkin, is now brought up, and 
served in a China bowl on a silver salver. 

Laws which might be clearly and intelligibly expressed 
in ten or twenty small paragraphs, or as many sentences, 
occupy whole sheets of stupid tautology, as if the perfec- 
tion of law was its obscurity and its remoteness from the 
common sense of mankind. 

The subtlety and intricacy of the forms, characterize 
the elocution of all our public places—Congress, Legisla- 
tures, courts of law, popular, and even factious assem- 
blies. 

A man educated toa profession, of which Blackstone 
is the oracle, cannot, before he has dipped too deep to 
extricate himself, avoid imbibing the paradoxes and ar- 
tificial argumentation, which makes that work hallowed 
in the eyes of the prof ssion. 

Among the phenomena of the last session of Congress, 
in this province of legislation, a great portion of the folly 
and the ridiculous logic which occupied the session, had 
its foundation in this owtre-mer perversion of the Consti- 
tution. We refer expressly to that perversion of the 
Constitution which was the ground of such endless and 
senseless declamation—the 16th section of the Bank 
Charter. 

Our reflections on the subject, are the result of many 


We pass over, for another occasion, the peculiar branch 
of iniquitous policy which characterized the funding sys- 
tem, in order to note thé first movement in Congress, 
which has at the end of forty years, been check-mated by 
President Jackson. * 

In the year 1792, the subject of communication be- 
tween Congress and the executive departments became a 
question of doubt. Upon the occasion of presenting a 
petition on a financial question, an eastern member moved 
to refer the petition to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
The proposition appeared to startle the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The established forms of the Constitution 
recognised no powers besides the three; though of the 
same government, their communications must be analo- 
gous to the principles which made their functions and au- 
thority distinct; and whatever may be the business in- 
volved, the President addresses the Houses of Congress, 
through their presiding officers, not through the clerks of 
either House. And the Houses of Congress must consti- 
tutionally address the Executive, who has the sole charge 
of seeing the laws faithfully executed, and who directs 
his subordinates to do whatever is required for the public 
service. 

In the full sense of this being the letter and the spirit 
of the Constitution, the proposition for referring the peti- 
tion to the Secretary of the Treasury, was warmly op- 
posed: but such was the influence of the Treasury, at that 
day, that on a discussion, the question was finally carried 
in the affirmative. 

The debates of that day are very unequally reported, 
and many discussions were suppressed from publication: 
only a part of the debate on this question appeared, at 
least, as far as we could discover. 

But the day after this question was so carried, a mo- 
tion was made, with a view to reassert the principle, in 





years’ gestion of the special topics; and we have had fre- 
quent converse on the very subject, with one who had 
grieved at its occurrence, and whom it is our pride to 
have been on confidential intimacy. 

It is well known, though the young generation do not 
seem to consider such knowlege necessary or useful, that 
the existing Constitution had to overcome in its formation 


conformity with the constitutional distribution of official 
functions, that the President of the United States be re- 
quested to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to lay be- 


fore the House information, &c. 


This simple motion produced a strong excitement, and 
an ardent debate; but the Secretary of the Treasury, who 
worked all the secret machinery of that day, carried his 





and establishment, a powerful party, prone to monarchy, 
and governed by a most disgusting misanthropy—who| 
scoffed at the intelligence of the mass of mankind, and 
considered, as if it had been predetermined by Provi- 
dence—by a beneficent and wise Providence—that the 
million should be mere “ hewers of wood and drawers of 
water” to the few. 

Those early monarchial designs were so significantly! 
sneered out of consideration, as never to have found a 
written entry upon the records of the convention. But 
the lawyers did not despair of carrying their point by 
common law principles of construction. Among the first 
occasions on which this determination was displayed, was 
on the fiscal system. 

We have it from the best authority, that this fiscal sys- 
tem had two objects: 


“1. As a puzzle, to exclude popular understanding and in- 





perverseness of envy, hatred, ambition, or disappoint-| 


ment; examples of which, have been too many since the| 


quiry.— 
’ ‘ ‘ 
“2. Asa machine for the corruption of the Legislature.” 


point of creating a second execuiive in disregard of the 
Constitution. In the debate on this subject, it at first 
seemed as if there would be a great majority in favor of 
the preservation of the Constitutional form of addressing 
the President, and not the Secretary; and the resort was 
had to an adjournment, which was carried. 

The practices of English ministers, in managing votes 
and producing majorities, were here imitated with perfect 
dexterity and success. The Secretary of the Treasury 
was alarmed; but before the next day, the business was 
prepared in the /Falpolian way; and after a long debate, 
the Treasury carried the question by 31 to 27 votes! 
This was one of the first pernicious innovations on the 
Constitution, in favor of a subordinate department, and 
in derogation of the functions assigned to the chief ma- 
gistrate. 

As this article contemplates only an historical refer- 
ence toa particular species of innovation on the Constitu- 
tion, while it was vet in its infancy, we pass over to 


° é ° ry ‘ ® . e ° . e . " - bd slaaee » Twone 7 . . spy ) 
existence of our government, and which continue to afllict) ‘The Constitution was proclaimed to be in conformity another period in which the Treasury (or fourth power, 


and discredit free institutions, to the present hour. 

It must not be here understood, that we do not believe| 
there are any lawyers who rise superior to the too gene-| 
ral vices which characterize the professions; we know 
there are some, but as to those who go into public life, 
they are very few who retain the sense of honor and pub- 
lic integrity, equal to any other men. 

This vice is begotten in the sources out of which our 
In the 
Sifty-eighth vear of our independence as a nation, our 


principles of civil government have been drawn. 


with the Declaration of Independence. But the party 
which had failed in the scheme of monarchy, had resolved 
to bend it down to that miserable scheme of efhics, which 
is founded on universal depravity. The avowed opinion 
of those people, by their leaders was, that man was to be 
governed only by force or fraud—by fear or interest. 
And in this unnatural spirit were the first laws under the 
Constitution carried into execution. It was this system 
which produced all the subsequent transactions, and 
which did not cease to hold a preponderance, until the 





free republic is constantly nullified by the customs of 


barbarous feudality, and the intolerant and discordant 


excesses which it had generated, roused the country, and 


produced the semi-revolution of 1800. 


assumed an extension of this usurped construction. 

At a certain period during the troubles in the Spanish 
Peninsula, a Spanish ¢raveller arrived in the United 
States; the writer of this article had much discourse with 
him. It was intimated, in the way of a rumor, which 
reached the President of the United States, that there 
was such a person, and that he had competent authority 
to open a negotiation for the sale of Florida to the United 
States. The sum mentioned was less than one-seventh 
of what it afterwards cost. ‘The President was solicitous 
to obtain it—but the Secretary of the Treasury, of that 
day, undertook to say that he was the public trustee: and 
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the opportunity was lost of obtaining Florida for é2o mil- 
lions of dollars, which afterwards cost fourteen! 

We do not carry out the illustrative parts of this re- 
markable case, aor name persons who might be endan- 
gered by the disclosure of the particulars, though we 
know the whole case. 

The practice of referring to heads of executive depart- 
ments, upon common place principles, and in contempt of 
the Constitution, continued to prevail; but the govern- 
ment being in hands which cherished it, the evils were 
not manifest, until the late war. 

Sometimes the scandalous laziness, at other times the 
ignorance, of men in Congress, operated to prevent the 
public service being performed by the representatives 
whose duty it was. We have heard members say, that 
such great labors as drawing up reports, and investigating 
intricate transactions, should be paid fer by extra wages 
above the daily allowance; and we have sometimes ven- 
tured to direct the attention of such inconsiderate men 
to the voluminous reports, and the precious labors of 
committees of the British House of Lords, and Commons. 
We have referred to the reports on Hastings’ impeach- 
ment—the reform of the royal household, and many 
others, which reflect honor, and confer it on the talents 
and labors of the British legislators. But it had become 
the constant practice of the Houses of Congress, to divest 
themselves of the labor which it was their duty to perform, 
by pretending to refer for infurmation! So that, in fact, 
while we were exulting, and sneering at the initiative of 
laws, which the French government has uniformly re- 
served to the executive, our republican Congress has 
been travelling in the same track, only by a backward 
course. 

In this way Congress has become, for the purposes of 
legislation, on many occasions, what the old French par- 
liaments were, only under the disguise of popular forms, 
a mere register of decrees. 

The first Secretary of the Treasury was not the only 
one whe aspired to be a second executive. Cases have 
fallen under our observation, in which a bill from the 
Treasury was as obsequiously registered as the act of a 
bed of justice of the old Bourbons. We say the evils of 
this gross perversion of the Constitution, was deeply felt 
during the late war. 

Then came such a scene as would confound the mind, 
if it was unravelled in detail—which it may hereafter be: 
for the present it is sufficient for the purpose of illus- 
tration, to state, that by Congress disregarding its own 
proper functions and duties, and delegating their powers 
to the Treasury, this nation suffered a certain deprivation 
of more than fwenty millions of dollars. 

Nor was it to the Treasury only, those delegations of 
power, purely legislative, were made; the judiciary was 
invested with similar and irreconcilable functions—and 
we could furnish the evidence, such as could not be re- 
jected in a court of law, of the most vile corruption and 
fraud, practised under this shameless indifference to their 
duties, of the Congress of that day. 

There were many transactions in the Land Office, 
while attached to the Treasury, which led to the separa- 
tion of that office—but, not pertinent to be noticed here. 

But the latest, and most important, was that of the 
16th section of the lawof 10th April, 1816, commonly call- 
ed the Bank Charter—which passed in these words, upon 
the motion of Mr. Webster, of Massachusetts.— 

“The deposits of the money of the United States, in places in 
“which the said Bank and branches thereof may be established, 
“shall be made in the said Bank or branches thereof, unless the 
“ Secretary of the Treasury shall, at any time, otherwise order 
“and direct; in which case the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
“immediately lay before Congress, if in session—and if not, im- 
“mediately after the commencement of the next session—the 
“reasons of such order and direction.” 

Here is the great consummation of that first innovation 
which took place in1792. Men pretending to be sticklers 


for the inviolability of the Constitution, uphold the viola- 
tion, upon common law principles.‘ The Bank is a set- 
tled question,” says one. How settled?—Why, a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, adverse to representative govern- 
ment, contrives to cause an interpolation on the Constitu- 
tion—a succession of Secretaries connive at an abuse 
that gives them an augmentation of power—and finally, 
the Senate, which has on more occasions than this, endea- 
vored to unhinge the government, takes up this usurped 
power, and denounces as tyranny the enforcement of the 
Constitution on its original and express principles. 

All this folly and wickedness grows out of the artifices 
of ambitious lawyers. It is the business of those who 
use the ballot, to arrest the corruption before it becomes 
fatal. - 


CANADA. 

We give this day a parliamentary discussion on the 
state of Canada. The neighborhood of Canada must 
always render its concerns matter of interest in the 
United States. The transactions which are developed 
in the parliamentary debate, are to us very new, and in 
their character deeply interesting. The debate exhibits 
evidence of the sameness of policy at this day in Canada, 
with that which so long governed, and at length lost to 
England, what Lord Shelburne called “the brightest 
jewel in the British crown.” 

The same propensity to absolute or underhand govern- 
ment—the same preferences of ministerial favorites, to 
natives of the country—the same arrogant, bullying, 
menacing denunciations, from Lord Hillsborough, and 
Lord George Germaine, down to Mr. Stanley. Mr. Roe- 
buck, who brought forward this subject, is, we apprehend, a 
member from some town in Scotland—and a manly and 
liberal man. His information on the policy of the United 


States, is, however, very imperfect. He seems to think 


Besides, in relation to Lower Canada, the state of 
society and of property there, is such as must render that 
province adverse to any change from their actual state; 
it is in the same condition as the French Seigneury, before 
the revolution, which places the power in the Seigneur, and 
keeps the population in ignorance and dependance on the 
land owners. This population is the most numerous in 
Lower Canada; and a revolution would overthrow the 
feudal titles, and rescue the vassals from ignorance. 
This work will, in time, operate without external aid. 


NOTIONS OF MEN AND THINGS. 

The common mode of speaking and judging of men 
and things, is very often very absurd; par erample— 
(as my friend, the doctor, would say, par example:) 
“Mr. Snooks is an able debater.”"—* Mr. Snaggs makes 
very long speeches.”-—* What a great lawyer Mr. Snubbs 
is.” The merit of the debater is that of a quibbler; the 
long speech-maker’s speech would apply to catching cod, 
or laying in lumber, as fitly as the topic upon which he 
speechified; and Mr. Snubbs holds matter of fact in utter 
contempt—as unfit for a statesman or a gentleman. 

Shakspeare’s animadversion on the players, would ap- 
ply to many of our public orators. 

It is really deplorable to hear or see, or to read, the 
speeches sometimes made on important topics; nay, to 
hear their nonsense praised, too—and to see how the 
gapers swallow it! 

We have many particulars in our mind’s eye, of the 
capacity and knowlege of statesmen of great pretensions, 
and no small repute with the small people. We have 
seen a member of a great body, rise in his place, and 
charge the government with inexcusable ignorance, and 
before he sat down, thrice prove his total and ludicrous 
ignorance on the very subject for which he had “ cast 
about his slaver.” 





that the United States are disposed to meddle in the 
politics of Canada; and that if the Canadians were to re- 
volt, they would be aided by the United States govern- 
ment! 

It would appear like an acquiescence in those opinions, 
if we published them without animadversion. 

It may be said of the two provinces of Canada, as was 
said by a sage before the Revolution, that the country is 
too great, and the population too rapidly increasing, to re- 
main many years a dependency on a country 3,000 miles 
distants—or to use a sailor’s rhetoric, ‘ the jolly-boat will 
some day grow up to a man-of-war.”” This is the inevi- 
table Jaw of nature—applicable to colonies and depend- 
encics, as that boys become men, and set up for them- 
selves. 

The United States do not want additional territory. 
We have already this side of the Mississippi, land suffi- 
cient to maintain n hundred millions, without any per- 
ceptible encroachment of one man on another; and in 
seventy-five years we shall have that number. 

We certainly do not wish to see neighbors so near, 
oppressed or subjected to despotism, because the example 
would be pernicious to ourselves; nor could the American 


Alexander Malet, in his project for erezting “a monarchy 
“ in Canada, and carrying the royal flag to the Delaware, 


calculating what might arise if such a project was at- 
tempted to be carried into execution. 

But as to any desire of our government to interfere in 
Canadian concerns, those who imagine it, know nothing 
of our policy, nor even of our interests, which at this time 
are wholly irreconcilable with a contention about Canada. 

In fifty years we shall have fifty millions of people.— 
Canada may, about the end of that period, have four 
millions. It would be childish to pretend predicting what 


people be disposed to sit quiet, if the counsel given by Sir 


A member of Congress in his place, determined to find 
fault, reproached the government for its concern about 
the South American commerce. 
had alleged that the commerce of the ancient 7erra 


Some years before, he 


Firma, was worth nothing, and that it had only one sea- 
port. It is true, his fellow members were about as well 
informed as himself; nobody knew, and nobody pretend- 
ed to say he was right or wrong: and so this statesmanly 
reprehension has stood, until the last session, uncontradict- 
ed; and therefore, the allegation was repeated, at the last 
isession, that the republic of New Grenada had only one 
seaport—meaning Carthagena. 

Now, what is the fact? Within a few leagues of Car- 
thagena, east of the Magdalena, are Santa Martha and 
Rio de la Hacha; which make at least three. But what 
will be said of our statesmanly intelligence, when it can 
be shown that the republic of New Grenada has more 
than fwenty ports! 





The practices of public men, in flying from the princi- 
ples of their early hope, is constantly condemned and re- 
probated. In common discourse it is spoken of with in- 
dignation or regret, according to the circumstances of 
those who condemn; but when an election comes, or 
where a faction is to be reinforced, the apostacy becomes 
with the factious a species of fi/v/ary distinction, and the 


‘or the Potomac,” were to be attempted. There is no| zeal of the admirers has nothing to rival it, but the malig- 


‘nity of the apostate against those who retain their princi- 


ples. ‘There is a proverb on the subject. 





Numbers of those who were frightened from their pro- 
priety, by the Bank action, in the United States Senate, 
look back at their own credulity and excitement, with an 
It would be unjust to reproach 
No men are more liable to 


indignant resentment. 
such men for being deceived. 
be cheated than those who are innocent of guile and above 





the people on both sides, may think or do, after two gene- 





rations have passed away. 


‘fraud themselves. ‘The experience of the last seven months 


will benefit the present generation. 
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’ COMMERCIAL POLICY. 


In France and in England, questions are legislatively 
agitated, which may have an influence on other nations. 
In England about twelve years ago, there was an extreme 


agitation upon commercial questions, sometimes described 
as the restrictive systems which, under the direction of a 


man of very large mind, placed in an unfavorable posi- 


tion, (that is Mr. Huskisson,) it assumed the title of the 
reciprocity system. A law was passed, which went to re- 
duce the duties on the importation of foreign commodities, 
and the charges upon tonnage, as acts of reciprocity. 
This policy appears to have been borrowed from the prin- 
ciples first started by President Jefferson, which has been 
extended by us to many nations under special treaties. 
The political understanding which exists between 
France and England, and which now holds the balance 
of power in Europe, has been employed to enlarge the 
commercial relations between the two nations. 
There is much difficulty in the case—and nothing can 
be more striking than the incongruity of the debates in 
the representative chambers of both countries. 
There is a striking affinity between the transactions in 
both countries, with those among us on the questions in- 
volved in the fariff} and the ridiculous fiction of nedlifi- 
cation. 
We give in this number, a short sketch of the proceed- 
ings in France, and the opinions of M. Duchatel, who 
appears to hold the relative position in France, that was 
in the days of Louis XIV. held by Colbert. But M. 
Duchatel is not a Colbert. 
The proceedings in the English House of Commons, 
were more largely argued, and with much more practical 
information on both sides of the question. We propose 
yiving a synopsis of the British debate in a future number. 
The quiet and activity in all branches of business, which 
immediately succeeded the rising of Congress, must strike 
every observer; it becomes the duty of every man who 
loves his country and its happiness to look to the cause of 
that disquiet, which was created and kept up in the Senate 
of the United States; and to say, every man to himself, if 
the Bank of the United States can corrupt or so command, 
no matter how, the votes of a majority of the Senate, and 
by its means affect all civil pursuits and occupations—is 
it not time that the Senate were purged or reformed—and 
the fountain of corruption shut up? 


The oration of H. D. Gilpin, Esq., on the 4th of July, 
We 


recommend it to the regard of every considerate mans it 


has appeared in the Pennsylvanian, of Friday, 25th. 


is an exposition, plain, direct, and conclusive—and carries 
conviction in every sentence; it presents the vices of the 
Bank, in distinct and indisputable facts—enormous in 
their mass, and odious in their variety, and the purposes 
to which their corruptions are applied. In short, opening 
to the eyes of the country, an exemplification of public 
danger and moral turpitude, which threatens the over- 
whelming the liberties of the only really free government 


in the universe. 


{ print, which is declining toward the west, some time 
since, on the appearance of the prospectus of the Aurora, 
betrayed its ‘ feverish state,” by a curious compound of 
simulation and dissimulation—reminding us of the signi- 
ficant title of a lively comedy—* She would, and she 
would not, or the kind impostor.” It seems that some- 
body had insinuated or said that the Aurora was coming 
and after battering 
Federalism in breach, was about to capitulate. The 
friendly print undertook to undeceive those who were so 


out with a libel on its whole life; 


willing to be deceived, by assuring them they were mis- 

taken, for the Aurora would support “ ail the measures.” 

But he “ wished the Aurora every success,” and by way 
1 


of consolation, he assured his readers, * the Aurora zould|charity. 


The Globe of Saturday contains the reply of Colone 
Benton, to the speech of Mr. Wensrer, against the Pre 


made known, deduced from its perusal; but the reply o 


history itis. Such matter of fact and constitution speech 


and the eternal bore of special pleading. 


well-timed constitutional speech. 





every day more striking. Their miserable, idealess press 


es prate about the vulgar, and yet deal in the grossest vul 


every step betray their ignorance; they profess modera 
tion, and surpass all that is vile in grossness of abuse 


not. 


they make this. 


the east. 


ror, in that State. 
was his Democracy. 


has been insulted by another mob of the Bank nobility. 


Democratic windows. 


to make proselyfes. It is remarkable that it is principally 
among /avyers they are most successful; and that in 
fact, their leaders in Coneress, and their favorites in 
Pennsylvania, are what Governor M‘Kean used to call 


apostate Whigs! 


the Federalists of this time, were in earlier times, Dero- 
crals. Some of them have, indeed, profited by the 
change—but not in honor or fame; because paper pro- 
mises are preferred to vulgar approbation. 

The expectation of facilities in consideration of at- 
tacking the Aurora, it seems are not forthcoming.— 
There are too many competitors for services of that kind, 
to reward them all. 


The British Parliament, it is said, has undertaken to 
introduce the poor laws into Treland—A work of super- 
errogation; the whole policy of England, for centuries, 
has been too prolific of poverty there. 


A bill for removing the civil disabilities of the Jews, had 
passed the British House of Commons, by a handsome 
majority. In the House of Lords, on the 25d June, Lord 
Malmsbury moved, “ that the bill be read a second time 
that day three months,”"—which was carried, 148 to 38: 
majority 92. Lord Winchelsea said he considered the 
bill «an insult to the Almighty!” 

The Irish tithe bill, in the House of Commons, being 
under consideration, Mr. O°Connell moved, that any sums 
raised in lieu of tithes, should after providing for vested 
interests, be applied to objects of general utility and 


On a division, the question was lost.—Ayes 99, 





} 
never 6 


» published!”’—owever, propliesy has ceased! 


nays 360. 


sident’s Protest. Our opinions on that protest are already 
Mr. Benton is itself a history—and a most interesting] discussion on a motion of Daniel O'Connell. 


es, are too rare in our legislative bodies. The country is 
sophisticated by law jargon—the subtlety of brokerage— 


We shall take occasion, as soon as our regular daily 
publication goes on, to publish this able, invaluable, and 


The identity of Federalism and Bankism, becomes 


garity; they pretend to more knowlege than others, and at 


they pretend to honor, and deal wholesale in lying and 
calumny; and in every thing profess to be what they are 
The practical fory professes to become a whig’, and 
as they made every name they have taken, odious, so will| country, in his time, made prominent by Swift. 


It seems the old work of Federalism has been begun in 
Mr. Gersham Parke, a member of Assembly, in 
Maine, has been violently assaulted in the streets of Ban- 
His offence in the nose of Federalism, 


Mr. Beardsley, a member of Congress from New York, 
remarkable for the kindness and amenity of his manners, 


The Bank gazette, we are told, talks of vulgar support- 
ers of a vulgar despotism. So the Federalists called them- 
selves the friends of order, when they were breaking} Privy Council of London. 


| 
I THE IRISH AND IRELAND. 


NO. II. 

In our second number, we touched rapidly upon the Irish his- 
tory, brought into particular notice by the English parliamentary 
The Morning 
-| Chronicle, of London, the avowed organ of the English Whigs, 
for nearly half a century, had endeavored to slur over the ex- 
position of Irish oppression and never-ceasing wrongs of seven 
hundred years, by a sort of logic, common to all criminals—that 
of sinking the past and palliating the present. 

“ Allowing,” says the Chronicle, “that the English invaders 
“ of Ireland, (time of Henry II., 1152,) were lawless freebooters, 
“ and their conduct was wicked and impolitic—it does not follow 
“ that the present race of Englishmen have any disposition to imi- 
“ tate it.” 

To this it may be answered, in anticipation of other argument, 
that the facts existing, and the history of the transactions of the 
“| present race, all contradict the forced conclusion of the Chroni- 
cle. The very act of the union by which the Irish Parliament 
.| was destroyed, is only a counterpart of other acts of other par- 
liaments, a century before; we refer to the work entitled “ The 
Case of Ireland,” written by Molyneauz, the friend of Locke. 
That virtuous man, examined in his closet, and published at his 
leisure, the serious and deliberate determinations of his mind, 
on the circumstances of the oppressed condition of that beautiful 


f 


“ The Case of Ireland,” was a model of simplicity and candor. 
The author was enthusiastically devoted to England, and was 
persuaded that to do justice to the Irish people, would be the 
best and most fruitful polity. Holding the same opinions on 
government and the rights of mankind, as his friend Locke—he 
maintained the right of every people to self-government, in the 
very spirit and practical application which American independ- 
ence has been since maintained in the Declaration of 1776. His 
book was published—and Parliament caused the impression to 
be seized, and burnt by the common hangman. 

Reference might be made to the earlier acts, commonly deno- 
minated Poyning’s law, from its author, which divested the Irish 
Legislature, and even the lieutenant-executive, of the right and 
authority of initiating, and finally approving, acts of the Irish 
Parliament; and vesting those imperial powers in the English 


The chain of oppression from Henry II. to this day, does not 
want a link, throughout the whole cruel and barbarous progress 
of seven hundred years. It has been shown in the preceding 


The Federalicts Ve ne > ve > i seekine - : “4: 
Phe Federalists have expended a great deal in seeking} number, that it has not only “shown the disposition,” but has 


constantly and still continues to pursue the same odious and af- 
flicting policy, which contemplates every thing Irish as obnox- 
ious to perpetual slavery,—its genius—its natural advantages— 
its very history, the last resource and solace of a subjected and 
proscribed people. 

Leaving the despicable Stuarts out of the ground of examina- 
tion, and taking up the period so joyously commemorated by 
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Phe most talxed of, and the greatest talkers, among) Englishmen, the revolution of 1688, and the glorious deliverer, 


| aati ; e ; 
besten of Orange, whoever is conversant with even the 


newspaper history of the last forty years, cannot fail to recollect, 
jon the expression of the name of Orange, the outrages perpe- 
[trated in that heaven-favored country, in the name of God and 
Orance. 

The Chronicle prates about the liberality of the “ present race 
jof Englishmen!” Who fomented the outrages committed under 
‘the name of Orange lodges ?— What were their principles of pro- 
jfession and action! They proclaimed themselves Christians, 
and lovers of liberty!—and their Christianity was assassination, 
or massacre—their liberty, the mental and moral enslavement 
of seven millions of Irishmen !—And for what!’ Why, the Chro- 
nicle says, the religious part of the business was upheld for the 
maintenance of a hierarchy, hostile and irreconcilable with the 
conscientious opinions of seven millions; which not quite two 
millions determined to force them to support. And this surely 
|is the work of the “ present race of Englishmen,”—this is Whig 
and Orange Christian liberty, in our own times. 

The great deliverer of 1688, was told by the English House of 
| Lords, that the Irish were so expert and successful in the woollen 


|manufactures, that they affected the trade of the English manu- 
| 








factures, by the competition in foreign markets—and the great 
\deliverer, the Prince of Orange, promised to put down the Irish 
{woollen manufactures; and although he broke his engagements 
made to the Irish in the treaty of Limerick, he made good his 
promise of destruction of the Irish woollen trade. But it may be 
jsaid that this was not in our times, nor by the present race.— 
Well—let us see. We recollect that at the time of a civil revo- 
lution in Geneva, before the French revolution, there was an 
emigration from that Swiss city, and the emigrants selected a 
beautiful position, near the confluence of the three sister rivers, 
Suir, Nore, and Barrow, and it was called New Geneva. It 
had not long been established, before the tender sympathies ot 
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English policy, of the present race, discovered, that New Geneva 


would soon be a competitor with English industry in various|ing sense of justice, held forth to encourage this oblivion of un- 


pranches of industry; many handsome establishments had been paralleled wrongs. 
the Peruvians, of Clive to the Bengallees, the Russians to the 


New Geneva was destroyed, and| Poles. But the Chronicle says, after a suggestion in a paren- 
one of the instruments of its destruction, Sir Francis d’ Invernois, | thesis—O’Connell should be silent, because one-half of the army 
became a pensioner of the British government, for this work of of Mountjoy, which defeated Tyrone, was Irish !! 


erected, and branches of various arts had commenced operation ; 
the detail would be tiresome. 


the “present race of Englishmen.” He betrayed the cause of, 
the Genevese emigrants, and became a hackney writer of the 
British government, against the French revolution; and he lives 
at this day upon the price of his ignominy. 


turned with a handsome fortune to his native country. 





opportunities of becoming acquainted with the cotton factories |to not only Mexicans, but Tlascalans, also!—therefore, the Spa- 
niards were merciful and humane, and it would be in bad taste to 


of Bengal, by a residence near the Aurungs; and having spent 


a life of activity in a tropical climate, found it necessary to his|call them usurpers or ruthless barbarians! 


health to be active under a milder atmosphere. He built up a 


town, an elegant and flourishing town, in the county of Kildare, ants, if told that the battle of Plaissy was gained by an army of 
and he called it Prosperous—and, at the time it was so named, /native Sepahis? He might say that the Surajah was a sovereign 
It was, in all its relations, a| prince in 1756—when the country was disturbed by rivals and 


5 6 eh > ‘ »| i ‘ s a 
model of civilization and prosperity. But the present race of aspirants for power; he dared to defend his country, and punish 
Clive was then in Bengal, what Mountjoy was in| made an appearance of war, but proposed an accommodation by 

gal, J PI . 


One | treaty. 
lish chief recognised the power and the right of Tyrone, who, not- 
withstanding, repaired to Dublin, entered into allegiance, and was 
persuaded to proceed to England to conciliate and serve his coun- 
try, by appeals to Queen Elizabeth, by whom he was received 
courteously and promised protection. 


never was title more appropriate. 
Englishmen could not endure it. 


destruction—and it was destroyed! 


of being his prisoner for three months, in 1795! 

through Ireland, with the splendid ruins which arrest the out 
osity, at every half-mile, on every road, highway or by-way, 
through that defaced and oppressed country. 


the use of history—as showing how a greedy and wicked po- 
licy sometimes operates to the ruin of its authors. 


Orange deliverer, a great minister presided over the prosperity 
and economy of France; it was Colbert—to whom so many and 


frequent allusions are made by blundering politicians. This great|the native army. 
a ferosh; he was seized, and sent prisoner to Mir Jaffur, who had 


man, who rescued France from the lingering lethargy under 


which it was pressed down by an inordinately numerous feudal | mounted the throne under English protection ! 


nobility, and an idle and consuming hierarchy, profiting by the 


folly and avarice which destroyed the woollen trade in Ireland,|even to tell it? 
seized on the occurrence, and opened the ports of France to the|ef Plaissy!—For this Clive was created a lord—as Mountjoy 
was created a baron. Clive was created by his new made nabob, an 


wool of Treland. 


The Irish fleece is of a peculiar quality—a long staple, not|omrak, in return—though before that time such creations belong- 
superfine, but better adapted to the middle qualities of woollen|ed only to the Mogul emperor, and Alum Gir was then living. 
abries, and those which are light and durable, than those of Clive was invested with a princely estate—so was Mountjoy ;— 
Irish wool, at the present day, enters very largely |but it is bad taste to recur to such atrocities! 


+ 
id 
England. 
into the British broad-cloth manufacture, to which it has become 


indispensable. 





The Irish wool, inhibited from manufacture at home, found its|in the world. 
way to France—and England found herself superceded in the |ful.—Let us pursue it. 


Levant, by means of this very wool which she had cast away; 


aud France maintained the Levant trade until she lost it in the|}which bordered on the Pale, (meaning the six counties which 
The successful rivalship|alone were then under British authority,) were grievously op- 
of France in manufactures, was a main motive for those wars pressed by the inroads of the English of the Pale; but the rebels, 
and coalitions, in which England spent £800,000,000, of the]as their protecting friends called them, held the ascendant in all 
‘live style, resorted to}and before his genius, that of Tyrone recoiled 
those of desolation; he made famine his ally—and he aggravated 
those evils by circulating a base coinage, which prevented th 


vicissitudes of the revolution of 1793. 


money of posterity. 


that, “all history is full of the excesses committed by the most | sented. 
powerful against the less powerful:”—and therefore it should not|every meeting becomes a festivity. 


be spoken of. 
Well—have the abuses ceased to exist? 


of English superiority. English history in Ireland is an un- 
broken chain of oppression; every species of wrong which has 
characterized the injustice and extravagance in enormity, 
whether in Spanish America or India, Greece or Poland, finds 





something parallel, or more hideous and abominable, in the} cred!” 


tender mercies of English superiority! And yet the Whig Chro- 


nicle does not admire the taste which dwells on it!’ The Russian! We must 


autocrat does not admire the taste of the mothers, wives, sisters, 
and daughters, of the murdered or exiled Poles. 


preceded many which it surpasses in atrocity. Mexico and 
Montezuma may be no longer commiserated; he was not a| were declared rebels, and six counties were confiscated. Tyrone 
wronged man, nor his country injured and plundered. It ought to 

We recollect another instance—A gentleman who had spent}be buried in oblivion, and according to the English Whig logic, 
many years in the East India Company’s service, in India, re-|because the Spanish army consisted of seven-tenths of the na- 
He had tives, the Tlascalans gave victory to the invaders, and subjection | 


There is no argument of inducement, no evidence of a reliey-| Irish Hannibal, in consequence of his triumph over the ablest 


generals of Elizabeth, and the wiles of Cecil and Walsingham. 
It is merely the Spanish logic of Pizarro to} Cecil had employed a person named St. Lawrence, to entrap the 
Earls of Tyrone, Tyrconnel, and Lord Delvin, by a sham plot, 
much such another as was invented in London. 
perhaps, indiscreetly, though possibly prudently, on being inform- 
ed of the plot, retired from Dublin; no more was wanting to ac- 


Those chiefs, 


The reference imbodies an eventful and bloody history; it|complish Cecil’s purpose ;—the fugitives if they had remained. 


of 


would have found a dungeon or a dagger—but as they fled, they 


passed into Normandy, and died blind, in 1610; Tyrconnel died 
two years before. 


Tyrone, alarmed at the fate of so many of his friends—many 
them his relatives, he took arms. Like Surajah Dowlah, the 


\Irish chief had a traitor among his countrymen, the Earl of 


Desmond, who Jeagued with the English, and brought his tenant- 
ry into the field; so that O’Neal deemed it necessary to consult 


Prosperous was a competitor |its invaders. 
of Manchester and Sheffield—and Prosperous was doomed to|Ireland.—He laid a scheme of perfidy to produce a union! 
The founder was bought of the disturbers of the quiet of Bengal, was Mir Jaffur; a con- 
out; and, as a doceur, was appointed governor of the celebrated /nexion by marriage of the prince, and his general of cavalry. 
rock of St. Helena, where the writer of this article had the honor|With this man Clive opened a secret correspondence.—The 
bargain was, that Mir Jaffur should betray his prince and rela- 
Ptosperous now is associated in the view of the traveller|tive, and be raised to the musnud which he betrayed. 
The case is striking and signal in its resemblance. Clive} fulfilled his engagements, with firmness and zeal. 
appeared in the field with about three hundred Europeans, and 
from eight to ten thousand native troops. 
In relation to the destruction of the Irish woollen trade, there|between the English and the natives, justifies every thing!— 
is an example of more comprehensive application—example is|'The prince had more than 60,000 infantry and 20,000 cavalry, 
with about 120 French soldiers as artillerists. ‘Those armies met 
When the|on the 23d of June, 1757. 


woollen trade of Ireland was put down, by the great Christian|tion, which afforded Mir Jaffur an opportunity and an excuse to 
make a movement;—-he moved two miles to the rear, took up a 
yosition on a high ground, and became a spectator of the route of 


What would the nabob Surajah Dowlah say, or his descen@-| his safety, and call into united activity and defensive union, the 


The French artillery begun the ac- 


The rajah fled to Rajmhal, in the disguise of 


Why should the Bengallees complain—is it not in bad taste 
But there is a finish to this memorable victory 


subordinate chiefs. 
O'Donnell of Donnegal, who had indicated subserviency to the 


common oppressors of their country. 


“turn to their advantage. 
“ want them!—for he must not expect farther favor.” 


Ww 


He reduced the O’Reilly’s of Cavan, and 


The English general, alarmed at his success and his progress, 


O’Neal pleaded the justice of his conduct, and the Eng- 


He returned home and 
But the Eng- 


lish chiefs in Ireland envied and hated him the more. His power 
Surely this disparity | was feared, his estates were coveted, and pains were taken to 
re-establish in Elizabeth’s mind, the prejudices which his pre- 
sence and his conduct had removed. 
pregnant.—T'o the calumniators of Tyrone, she replied, “ Be 
“you not dismayed ;—tell my friends, if he will revolt, it will 


The answer of Elizabeth is 


There will be estates for those who 
Tyrone 


as apprised of this. 


Passing over the events which followed here—the determina- 


tion to destroy the house of O'Neal was openly declared. In 
several transactions of policy, he triumphed; he had compelled 
the English under his implacable enemy, Marshal Bagnal, to 
take refuge in the mountain fortress of Blackwater. 


Bagnal, 


though a vindictive and unrelenting savage in war, was skilful 
and brave ;—to be made captive in siege and storm, he would not 
endure—and he gave battle, with 5000 men, to an equal number, 
under Tyrone. The onset was terrible. Bagnal fell, with fifteen 


The Irish history is as fruitful of extraordinary incidents as any |“ 


conflicts. 
The Chronicle admitted that “'The English abused their supe-| private negotiations. 
riority over their neighbors;”—and what is the palliative! Why,|/an amicable conference, and the cl.iefs of Leix and Offaly con- 


It would require} noble, brave, and unsuspicious—they assembled at a fortress 


any pages merely to enumerate the never-ceasing malevolence | called Mullahmort—men eminent in arms, science, and divinity, 
. ® ° ® - : ’ ar ’ lap », i 97 Pegs t 
all of holiness and authority among their countrymen. “ They|joy’s army were so alarming, that he deemed it necessary to put 


This is a discursive sketch;—the use of history is example.— |“ 
Mexico, Peru, India, or Poland, is not more fruit- 


In 1554, the people of two baronies, those of Leix and Offaly, 


The English chiefs, in the 
The Earl of Essex and St. Leger, proposed 


It was held in accordance with the Irish usages, where 
i=) 


Of the Irish chieftains, there were four hundred generous, 





“ 


“rode into the fatal rath,” says a contemporary, “in the charac-|them into action. 
“ter of ambassadors—the cup of hospitality and friendship was|marched into the heart of 
“handed to them—and they were every one of them miassa-|length, was reduced to the 


Cc 


ammunition, &c. 


C 


procuring of supplies from abroad. 


two edges. 
son, “failed; they served in discomfort, and came home beggars ; 


hundred of his troops—leaving Tyrone master of the artillery, 


Borlase, speaking of this battle, says, “ such a 
victory the Irish never gained since the English had footing in 
Ireland.” 

Elizabeth sent her cher amie Essex, to redeem her diminished 


1 


honors, but he was outgeneraled_ by Tyrone; and Essex returned 
to England to propitiate his mistress, upon whom he abruptly 
broke, rushed into her bed-chember; but was coinmitted to the 


custody of the Lord Keeper. 


Llere we reach the period so unfortunately referred to by the 
Blount Baron Mountjoy was the successor of Essex ; 


hronicle. 
1, lis tactics were 


1, His system was a sword of 
“The hearts of the queen’s soldiers,” says Morris- 


“so that the treasurers and paymasters who were alone enriched, 


blessed the author of the system.” The murmurs of Mount- 
He divided his forces into small corps, and 
Tyrone’s territories. Tyrone, at 
necessity of taking refuge on the 


yntinent:—his subordinates submitted, and the rank and file 


au . ‘ , . : . nf EM. a . al 
Why should such outrages be mentioned !—says the Chronicle. | were enrolled in the ranks of Elizabeth's army. The return of 


, nevertheless, relate an incident which belongs to this|'T'yrone, ant , 
tragedy. O’Lalor, one of the chieftains of Leix, had not arrived | opposing ranks, to which the Whig favorite refers, with his ap- 

: omy P A | f ; ° awl > inate e stare 
as early as the rest; the festivity had already begun; impatient} parent confidence and too little candor, terminats d at every stag: 


1 the subsequent conflicts fought by the natives, in 


‘The Chronicle resorts to the sympothetic logic of Lord North, |of delay, he said to one of his followers, “I see many going in,' more fgtally. Sir George Carew, was the coadjutor of Mount- 


in his conduct to the colonies, who recommended to them to| 
forget the past and hope for the future: so the Chronicle recom-| 
iuends to Mr. O'Connell, to overlook seven hundred years of 
rapacity, cruelty, and massacre—overlook the ruin of its industry, 








and its trade, by the Orange deliverer—overlook the envy,'s 


jealousy, and wickedness, which destroyed Prosperous, and New| Dysart. 
This horrible perfidy produced an insurrection. Many who) ness was too low for hiin to stovp to. 


Geneva—overlook the proclaimed bribery, by which the act of 


word. he fought his way out, and took refuge in tl! 


saying, “Stay you here—do not advance till you see me.” He} English pretensions, pursued by him. 
jentered alone, arfd had scarcely passed the fossé, when he saw | weapons as those which accomplished the trish anion.—He in- 


the breathless bodies of many whom he knew. Drawing his| vented accusations, to plant suspicions and jealousies—and_pro- 
a | ~ a * > + ° Le 
he hills of! ceeded as Pitt succeeded im the fast Trish Parliament, in making 


the Irish the instruments of their own degradation. 


“and none returning!” and he directed his attendants to halt—/joy. This reference will be concluded by a short depicture o! 


He operated by the same 


No mean- 
He bribed the sister to be- 
case of the sister of the Earl of Des- 


Union was perpetrated, and the forced insurrection and massacre|had been passive, fed their forces forth to the field, and among|tray the brother—as in the be 

which was made to prepare the way for that union! And forsooth, | others was that of T'yrone, between whom and Mountjoy, that|mond, who married Dermot O’Connor,—the servant to assass)- 
he must cease to inquire whether the authors of all this wicked-| conflict arose to which the Chronicle alludes. 
ness, were wrong or right—or a separate legislature advisable! 


This was Hugh O'Neal, Earl of Tyrone, who was named the|execution, that 


nate the master—as 


as the servant acknowleged at the place o! 
} . % , he , 
he was bribed by George Carew, to do that crin 
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When he began war, the country was swept by the besom of 
destruction; a divided people fled before him, apd from famine. | 
He proclaimed conciliation, and gave desolation as its.guarantee: | 
for annihilation had already made peace! t 

The American reader should not peruse these sketches as a. 
novel; there is use to be made of it. Had not the revolution of| 
1776, proved successful, the Morning Chronicle might say it was 
in bad taste to talk of Washington, who in such a calamity, might 
have found a grave on the European continent. We should have 
our Mountjoys, who would discover in the estate on the Potomac, 
a reward for his valor, and his sanguinary extirpation;—as we 
had an Arnold even in our success, we might have found knights 
of the blue light in the ranks of triumphant royalism. In short, 
North America, by her triumph, has escaped from the confisca- 
tions, desolations, massacres, and prolonged misery, during the 
last fifty years, such as Mexico, Peru, and Bengal suffered—and 
wretched Ireland still endures. 


OFFICIAL. 


DEPARTMENT of STATE, 
Washington, July 21, 1834. t 
Translated from the Madrid Gazette of the 13th of May, 1834. 
NOTICE TO MARINERS. 

The master of the Spanish brig Darius, Salvio Vila, who an- 
chored in the Bay of Cadiz on the 26th ult. last from the Ha- 
vanna, under the date of the Ist inst. (May) addressed a note to 
the Captain of the Port, as follows:— 

“On the 25th of April, at 1 P. M., a shoal, or key, was disco- 
vered in latitude 37° 12’ 30” north, and longitude 3° 13’ 30” west 
of Cadiz, which latitude, derived from a noon observation of full 
trust, and the longitude from bearings taken off the land, made 
three hours after leaving the shoal. This shoal, or key, is of a 
whitish stone, which jutted out of the superfices of the sea, about 
two or three feet, in semblance to a long boat, with some ridge 
under water; to the northward, in which very direction, and about 
a cable’s distance from the said stone, another very small one was 
seen, at the water’s edge, of the same color of the other. We 


nish commissioners; that the latter should have full power to 
make ample concessions, &c. &c. In consequence of this note, 
the Spanish agent addressed himself to Senor Miguel de la Bar- 
ra, (Chili Envoy,) as the only South American agent resident in 
Paris, requesting an ‘interview, through Senor Rividavia. Senor 
Barra replied that the South American States were not at all 
anxious about the acknowlegement of their independence by 
Spain; and that Spain would be the gainer by it from the consj- 
iderable commerce she would then carry on with them. At al] 
events, if Spain was sincere in her desire to negotiate in a forma] 
and decisive manner with the South American republics, she 
ought to direct herself to all of them without reserve. The com- 
‘munication (which is very long) then enters into a variety of to. 
‘pics connected with the subject in question. 

No. 3. Is a communication, dated Buenos Ayres, 18th Januar. 
ry, 1834, from the Minister of Foreign Affaires (‘Tomas Guido) 
to Senor Moreno, in London, stating that the government of Bue. 
nos Ayres felt the highest satisfaction in witnessing the uniformi- 
'ty of ideas among the American governments not to make the 
‘least concession to Spain in order to obtain the acknowlegement 
‘of their independence ; that it is not surprised at the tenacity of 








THE GROVES OF BLARNEY. 


The unrivalled and all-surpassing actor, T. Power, has made 
every person of good taste familiar with the plastic humor and 
native wit of the Irish character. In one of his late performances 
at the Philade!phia theatre, he gave with the utmost effect, one 
of those peculiarly characteristic productions, in which the Irish) pass to the north of the small rock, within two cables’ length 
excel—half serious, half burlesque, converting Irish idioms into 
English fun, and rendering bulls harmonious. We found the 
Groves of Blarney well dramatized, in a new style of ornament 
and celebrity, in Fraser's Magazine, for May, where not only 
the original is delivered at length, but the English is accompa- 
nied by an Irish version, and in opposite columns, by versions in| 
French, Greek, and Latin—We shall give the English version, 
made so popular by Power. 


other. 


one, although it varies in bearings.” 


U. 8. Consul, at Barcelona, Spain. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE AURORA. 
Sir, 


THE GROVES OF BLARNEY. 





The groves of Blarney, 
They look so charming, 
Down by the purling 

Of sweet silent brooks— 
All deck’d by posies, 
That spontaneous grow there, 
Planted in order 

In the rocky nooks. 


Tis there the daisy, 
And the sweet carnation, 
The blooming pink, 
And the rose so fair:— 
Likewise the hilly, 
And the daffodilly— pe i ‘son’s 
pv y rch: oma move hand in hand on all the great Jackson’s measures. 
The sweet open air. Yours, 
IL M. M. 
Orwigsburge, ) 


July 19, 1534. § 
(<Do not fail to send your paper. 


Tis Jady Jeffers, 
Owns this plantation ; 
Like Alexander, 

Or like Helen fair.— 
There’s no commander 
Tn all the nation, 

For regulation 
Can with her compare. 


Such walls surround her, 
That no nine pounder 
Could ever plunder 

Her place of strength ; 
But Oliver Cromwe); 
Her he did pommel, F'rom the New York Commercial Advertiser. 


And made a breach 
A BATCH OF KINGS FOR AMERICA. 


In her battlement. 

III. Information has reached London from Buenos Ayres, of cer- 
Tis there the lake is | tain official disclosures at the latter place, indicating the exist- 
Well stor'd with fishes, /ence of a European intrigue to subject the South American re- 
And comely eels " 

In the verdant mud: 
Besides the leeches, 
And groves of beeches, 
Standing in order 

‘To guard the flood. 








There is a cave where 
No daylight enters— 
But cats and badyvers 
Are for ever bred ; 
And moss’d by nature, 
Makes it completer 
Than a coach-and-six, 
Or a downy bed — 


| Spain, and other branches of Peninsular royalty. A secret sit- 
‘ting of the House of Representatives was held at Buenos Ayres 
|in February, at the request of the Minister of Foreign Affaires. 
| We quote the following :— 
| “[t is stated that at this sitting a detail was rendered (received 
“by the last packet from Europe) of a plan which is in agitation to 
provide monarchs for the South American republics; that a con- 
ference for this purpose had been lately held in Paris, at which 
|the ministers of the absolute sovereigns, and various South Ame- 
‘rican agents, including Senor Bernardino Rivadavia, assisted. 
| The latter assertion seems to us as most improbable. Senor Ri- 
vadavia must be too well acquainted with his own country for a 
| moment to countenance such an absurd proceeding.” 


The Gaceta Mercantel ridiculed the project, but nevertheless 
| believed in its existence. The Monitor designates the papers as 
| * Official documents, relative to the project of the Court of Ma- 
| drid, to establish monarchies in the South American States.” The 
| following is a brief outline of their contents :— 
| No.1. Isa note dated London, November 6, 1833, from Senor 
| Moreno, Minister Plenipotentiary of the Argentine Republic, to 
‘the Court of London, addressed to the Minister of Foreign Af 
VI |faires in Buenos Ayres, enclosing a copy of a communication from 

A clever spouter, | the Mexican Legation, at Paris, to the government of Mexico. 
He'll ne'er turn out, or | In the note of Senor Moreno it is stated that this insidious ma- 
An Out-and-outer, |nceuvre of the cabinet of Madrid was to remove the difficulties 
“ To be let alone;” | of the succession as respects the person of Don Carlos, and which 
Don't hope to hinder him, | made it conceive the idea of procuring a crown for him composed 
Or to bewilder him— * ee : ; Lage 5- : ; — 
; |of all the ancient vice-royalty of Buenos Ayres, including Chili, 


Sure he’s a pilgrim oe i 
From the i? blarney-stone.” | Bolivia, and Peru, and that endeavors would be made to palliate 


lV. 

And if a lady 
Would be so engaging 
As tor to walk in — 

Those shady groves: 
Tis there the courtier 
Might soon transport her 
Into some port, or 

The “ sweet Rockclose.”’ 


There gravel walks are 
For recreation 
And meditation, 

In sweet solitude ;— 
Tis there the lover 
May meet the dove, or 
The gentle plover, 

In the afternoon ; 


There is a boat on 
The lake to float on, 
And lots of beauties 
Which I can't entwine: 
But were | a preacher, 
(ra classic teacher, 
In every feature 
I'd make ‘em shine. 


There are statues gracing 
This noble place in— 
All the heathen gods, 

And nymphs so fair— 
Jold Neptune, Cesar, 
And Nebuchadnezar, 
All standing naked, 

In the open air.— 


There is a stone there, 

That whoever kisses, 

O! he never misses 
To grow eloquent.— 

Tis he may clamber 

To a lady's chamber 

Or become a member 
Of Parliament! 


!those countries. ‘That thisabsurd scheme had fallen to the ground 
/in consequence of the death of Ferdinand ; but should the civil 
war in the Peninsula terminate in favor of the queen, Don Car- 
'los would remain in the situation of a Pretender, whom it would 
| be advisable to remove to a distance. 

} No. 5. Is the communication of the Mexican Legation, stating 
‘that the Spanish government had written to its agent at Paris, 
lenjoining him to have an interview with the South American 
‘agents resident in that capital, and‘collect their ideas as to a con- 
‘ference on the frontiers of France, between them and some Spa- 


FRENCH VERSION OF THE FIRST VERSE. 


Charmans bocages! 
Vous me raviessez 
Que d’avantages 
Vous reunissez ! 
Rochers savages 
Paisibles ruisseaux 
Tendres ramages, 
De gentils oiseaux 


Dans ce doux parage, 
Aiiable nature, 

A fait etalace 
1) eternelle verdure, 

Et les fleurs, A mesure 

’ (Qwils croisant, a raison 

De la belle saison 

Font briller leur parure 


~ as 
" —— . ; af ah me 
ne En ee ' —— ; — . 


; 
and, besides, | had already heard of a shoal to the west of Cape 
St. Vincent, at about ten leagues distance, which will be the same 


Translated from the Spanish, by Wm. Stirling, 


One of the papers of your city, some few weeks ago said, 
that “the next contest in Schuylkill county would speak in a 
L voice like thunder.” There can be no doubt of the fact,—it will 
be a thundering voice: Schuylkill county is sound to the core; 
we have but one aristocratic hole in the county, and that is where 
ithe Pet Bank is located. It affects us nothing—it can do nothing 
but annoy itself; the Democracy of this county is sound, and will 


publics to kingly government in the persons of Don Carlos, of 


| this plan under the name of acknowleging the independence of 


did not stop to sounding its neighborhood, that we might be able 
to take bearings of the land while day, the better to fix its situa-| 
tion; but, from the color of the water, we concluded that there 
was great depth all round, and equally so from one rock to the 
There is not the least doubt of the existence of the shoal, 
as we were within a short distance of it, and looking at it with 
a glass from up the foretopsail yard, until we had to bear away to 


the Spanish Cabinet, unacquainted as it 1s with the public spirit 
which reigns in America, and relying upon the exaggerated de- 
tails transmitted by its agents; that the Argentine Republic will 
‘not solicit the acknowlegement of its independence by Spain; 
that such an event, of course, could not be indifferent, but it would 
not be admitted, except under the republican form, which the Ar- 
| gentines have sworn to maintain. 

No. 4. Isa communication from the Minister of Foreign Af- 
faires, dated Buenos Ayres, January 17, 1834, to the Minister of 
Foreign Affaires of the Republic of Chili, containihg details of 
the above mentioned plan of the Court of Spain. The minister 
also enters into a variety of comments thereon. 

No. 5. Is a communication from the government of Buenos 
Ayres, dated 25th January, to the governments of the different 
Argentine republics, also with details of the plan above men- 
tioned, and comments thereon. 
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PROSPECTUS. 


The Avrora is revived to sustain the principles which obtained for 
it the confidence of the country, when the public liberties were menaced 
in 1798. Its principles are— 

1. The Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution—as main- 
tained and illustrated by Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew Jackson. 

2. That our government is constituted of three distinct, co-ordinate, 
responsible classes of functionaries : 

I. The Legislative, in a Senate and House of Representatives.— 

Il. The Executive, in a President.— 

III. The Judicative, in the courts established by law. 

3. That neither of the authorities can infringe upon, assume, or de- 
prive either of the others, of the functions, powers, or duties assigned 
by the Constitution. 

That the sovereign power of the coinage cannot be delegated, nor 
transferred, to any person or persons whatever—without a violation of 
the Constitution. 

That a charter granting privileges to issue pieces of paper, instead of 
money, is a breach of the public pledge, by the Constitution ; affecting 
property, exposing it to an arbitrary or capricious fluctuation. 

That the coinage laws forbid debasement of the gold and silver coin 

and the debasement incurs,a penalty;—and usury on money is also 
made penal, it operating as a debasement, by deduction from the esta- 
blished purposes of the coin. 

That the paper unlawfully authorized to be issued, reduces the uni- 
versal power of gold and silver, and is aiso made the means of exacting 
usurious interest for the use of paper, in violation of all the rights ot! 
property, and of those guarantees which are the objects and ends of 
society, constitutions, and laws. 

At an early period of the government, persons adverse to freedom, 
and invested with trusts under the government, caused innovations 

which have grown into abuse, upon the absurd and pernicious common 
law notion, that the principles of the Constitution may be settled by 
construction—like the practice in courts of law, in a country which has 
no tangible constitution, and where judgments and opinions are in per- 
petual conflict and contradiction. 

This spirit of innovation aimed, at a very early period, to divest 
the executive of its constitutional authority, by constituting the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, a second executive, in derogation of the Consti 
tution;—that this gross and unprecedented innovation has operated 
ruinous mischief, at three several periods of our history —l1l. The char- 
ter of the first Bank. —2. The purchase of Florida.—3. The 16th sec- 
tion of the existing charter, which should read—That the Secretary 
may, under direction of the executive, remove the deposits, &c.—the 
words in italics being in conformity with the Constitution—without 
them, unconstitutional. 

That the charter of the Bank, by the issue of paper, in lieu of money 
levies an indirect tax on the industry of this nation, more in annua! 
amount than the whole public revenue. 

That the Constitution requires to be amended, so as to secure to the 
people the choice of a President—prevent the recurrence of such scenes 
and compromises, as disgraced the year 1824, and the late Session 0! 
Congress. 


Terms or Scrscription—Fight Dollars per annum; $5, to be paid 
in advance. ‘The paper to be issued daily, when the subscription covers 
the expense. 


ADVERTISING on moderate terms, by the line, square, or column;— 





by the day, week, month, quarter, or year. 
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THE QUADRUPLE ALLIANCE. 


Paris, June 19.—We have received from Madrid the following copy 
of the treaty between the four Powers:— ; 

Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain, during the minority of her 
daughter, !sabela I]. Queen of Spain, and his Imperial Majesty the 
Duke of Bragaaza, Regent of the Kingdom of Portugal, and of the 
Algarves, in the name of Donna Maria II. 

Perfectly convinced that the interest and safety of the two crowns re- 
quire the wgorous and immediate employment of reciprocal efforts to 
put an end to hostilities, which having been at first directed to the over- 
throw of the throne of her Portuguese Majesty, now afford support and 
protectioa to the discontented subjects of Spain, their said Majesties 
desirous at the same time of providing the means necessary for re-esta- 
blishing peace and internal happiness, and of fixing the future pros- 

ects of the two countries upon a solid and reciprocal basis, have agreed 
io unite their forces, with a view to compel the Infante Don Carlos of 
Spain, and the Infante Don Miguel of Portugal, to quit the domains of 
the latter kingdom. ‘ 

In pursuance of these conventions, their majesties the Regents have 
applied to their majesties the King of the French and the King of 
Great Britain and Ireland. These two last Princes, considering the 
interest they ought always to take in the safety of the Spanish Monar- 
chy, and animated by the most ardent desire to contribute to the esta- 
blishment of peace in the Peninsula as well as in Europe; and his 
Britannic Majesty, considering besides, the special obligations which 
emanate from his ancient alliance with Portugal, have consented to act 
as parties to the said treaty. 

To this effect their Majesties have appointed their Plenipotentiaries 
as follows:— 

Her Majesty the Queen Regent of Spain—Don Manuel Pardo Fer- 
nandez de Picedo, Conde de Villa Paternary de Florida Blanca, her 
Minister Plenipotentiary to His Britannic Majesty; 

His Majesty the King of the French—Prince Talleyrand, his Am- 
bassador at the Court of London; 

His Majesty, the King of Great Britain and Ireland—Viscount Pal- 
merston, his Minister for Foreign Affairs; 

His Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganza—Don Christobal Pedro 
de Moreas Sarmento, his Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of London. 

And the Plenipotentiaries have agreed upon the following articles :— 

Arr. I. His Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganza, in the name 
of Donna Maria IL, engages to put in action all the means in his power 
to drive the Infante Don Carlos fan the Portuguese dominions. 

Arr. IL. Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, on the application and 
request of His Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganza, having, be- 
sides, very just and very serious reproaches against the Infante Don 
Miguel for the support he has afforded the Infante Don Carlos of Spain, 
engages herself to send upon the Portuguese territory a suilicient num- 
ber of Spanish troops to co-operate with those of His Imperial Majesty, 
in compelling Don Carlos of Spain and Don Miguel to quit the Portu- 
guese territory; the Queen of Spain engaging, moreover, to support on 
her own account, and without any charge upon Portugal, the Spanish 
troops, which shall every where be received and treated in the same 
manner as the troops of His Imperial Majesty the Duke of Braganza. 
And her Majesty engages to withdraw her troops from Portugal imme- 
liately after the expulsion of the two Infants shall be accomplished, and 
ind when the presence of those troops shall be no longer required by her 
Most Faithful Majesty of Portugal . 

Arr. UI. His Majesty the King of Great Britain engages to co- 
sperate, by employing a naval force to second these operations and other 
measures rendered necessary by this treaty. 

Art. 1V. In case the co-operation of France shall be deemed neces- 
sary by the high controlling parties, his Majesty the King of the French 
engages to do all which his hen Allies shall in-common accord de- 
termine upon. 

Arr. V. The high contracting Powers have agreed that in conse- 
quence of the terms of the preceding articles, a declaration shall be im- 
mediately issued, announcing to the Portuguese nation the principles 
ind objects of the present treaty; and his Imperial Majesty the Duke of 
Braganza, animated with a sincere desire of effacing the remembrance 
ifthe past, and of rallying around the throne of his daughter the whole 
nation, declares his intention of publishing a general and complete am- 
nesty in favor of all the subjects of her Most Faithful Majesty who 
shall within a time to be fixed return to their allegiance. And the said 
Regent also declares it to be his intention to ensure to the Infante Don 
Miguel, as soon as he shall have left the Portuguese and Spanish terri- 
tories, an income suitable to his rank and birth. 

Arr. V1. Her Majesty the Queen of Spain, by this present article, 
declares her intention to ensure to the Infante Don Carlos as soon as he 
shall have left the Portuguese and Spanish territories, an income suita- 
ble to his rank and birth. 

Ant. VIL. This present treaty shall be ratified and ratifications ex- 
changed at London in a month, or sooner if possible. 

In faith of which, the four above named Plenipotentiaries have 
hereunto affixed their hands and seals at London, this 22nd day of 
April, 1834. MIA-FLORES, 7 
TALLEYRAND, 
PALMERSTON, 
MORAES-SARMENTO. 


(Signed) 





BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS, 
April 15th, 1834. 
CANADA. 

Mr. Roenuck, in moving “that a select committee be appointed to in- 
quire into the political condition of the Canadas,” said that his excuse 
tor pressing forward the motion at the present time was the extreme 
emergency of the matter—the critical and extraordinary position of the 
colonies to which the motion related. In order to induce the house to 


accede to his request for this committee, it would be his business, in the | 


observations with which he shor:'d accompany it, to prove the following, 
among other things :— 

Ist, That the provinces were at that moment in a state nearly ap- 
proaching to open revolt; that Lower Canada, particularly, as far as 
Words could go, was actually in a state of revolution, the House of As- 
sembly, their House of Commons, having formally seceded from all com- 
munication with the executive, and also having expressly declared their 
intention to impeach their present governor, Lord Alymer. 

2dly. He should endeavor also to show that the present disturbed 


state of these countries was the result of a long series of continuous bad | 


government, and that the actual outbreaking of the people at the present 
‘noment sprung immediately from the extremely rash and petulant be- | 


ape of the present secretary for the colonies, who, unfortunately for | was to ensure their being regularly convoked and permitted, when called 
ils country, after having successfully fanned Ireland into a flame, had em- jtogether, to interfere with the aflairs of government. 


ploved the same qualities to the same end in our transatlantic possessions. | be accomplished? In England the House of Commons was necessati- 
would be to|ly convoked yearly, to vote certain expenses, and to pass certain annual 
enactments. The executive had no funds at his disposal, and was utter- 
ly dependent upon Parliament. 


ddly. His last object, after having pointed out the evil, 
suggest the remedy, and to that end he should endeavor to explain why | 
ue desired a committee of inquiry oa 


His remarks, for the most part, apply to both provinces, though his 
illustrations would be drawn chiefly from one; namely, Lower Canada. 
In order to make any one competent to decide upon the resolution now 
before the house, it was necessary to give some description, however 
brief, of the government to which it related. The constitution or form 
of government now enjoyed by the Canadas was conferred on them by 
31 Geo. III. ¢. 31. The province of Quebec was by that act divided 
into the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and in imitation of the 
form existing in England, a triple power was created in that province, 
consisting of— 


. Ist, The Governor, who was supposed to be analogous to the King, 
ere; 

2d. The Legislative Council, supposed to be analogous to the House 
of Lords; and, 

3d. The House of Assembly, analogous to our own House of Com- 
mons. 


He should say a few words upon each of these three estates. The 
governor Was a person sent from England, was removeable by the will, 
of the King, and while in Canada he was a portion of sovereignty; he| 
was but the immediate servant of the government here. He, then, it 
was clear, bore little or no analogy to the King of England. He was! 
an officer chosen by the executive, and responsible to the people of Eng- 
land. Next came the Legislative Council. ‘These councillors were ap- 
pointed by the King, and for life. ‘There was no landed aristocracy in 
Canada; and certainly the Legislative Council, even if it were to con- 
cede-that such an aristocracy existed, could not be said to represent it. 
They were usually old official persons appointed to the office of coun- 
cillor, as a reward for services, or for certain other purposes to which he 
should immediately advert. Lastly, the House of Assembly did really 
represent the people, at least in Lower Canada. There might be some 
doubts as to the completeness and purity of the representation in the 
upper province. Such, then, was the legislative body. ‘The adminis- 
trative, or executive, consisted—Ist, of the governor; and 2d. of a coun-| 
cil, called the Executive Council. Now, one of the grand causes of all 
the bad government that had so long tormented these provinces, was the 
composition of the council, and that of the Legislative Council. These 
bodies hitherto had been two in name, but one in fact--the persons com- 
posing the one being the majority in the other; so that the persons com- 
posing the Executive Council could at any time put a stop to all the pro- 
ceedings of government, and follow to the utmost the sinister interests 
which they and their dependents wished to forward. If the house felt 
at all desirous of understanding the political condition of these provinces, 
it was absolutely necessary for them to obtain a very definite conception 
of the character of this Executive Council, and their dependents and 
connexions. As the governors sent from England went to the colonies 
only tor a short period, and exceedingly ignorant of the business they 
were to undertake, it was necessary that there should be always some| 
persons existing ready and able to instruct their ignorance: those per-| 
sons were the Executive Council. ‘They lived always in the colony, 
and formed the necessary link between succeeding governors. ‘To per- 
sons thus serviceable, rewards were given, which consisted of various 
places, money, or money’s worth, paid out of the provincial funds. Be- 
sides, these people formed a special society, and surrounded and hemmed | 
in the governor, so that no one not of their tribe or party could reach him. | 
They actually governed the country, disposed of al! its places of. profit | 
and distinction, and not only ruled but ifisulted the people. Being thus| 
really independent of all control, their insolence, rapacity, and corrup-| 
tion knew no bounds; and if at any time the governor, or even the home| 
government, did aught to offend their high mightinesses, they rebelled | 
and treated with scorn and contumely the commands sent from Eng-| 
land. While such was the nature and conduct of this petty and vul- 
gar oligarchy, he besought the house to consider the peculiar position of 
the people over whom they domineered. That people were in the habit 
of daily, nay hourly, intercourse with the Republicans of the United 
States of America. ‘They were accustomed to behold across the fron- 
tier a great people, not more instructed, not more desirous of good go- 
vernment than themselves, self-governed—governed by thoroughly demo- 
cratic institutions; and what was the result? A state of unexampled 
prosperity——quiet, rapid, and unceasing improvement; laws and institu- 
tions that continued in their action regular as a piece of physical ma- 
chinery. They saw cheap government, and yet perfect protection—-they 
saw the governing body having interests identical with the people, and 
possessed of their ever-advancing spirit of improvement, aiding all en- 
terprise,—-in fact, performing the true functions of a government,—not 
contented with protecting to its uttermost, property, persons, and repu- 
tation to all citizens, but assisting in all those’ great undertakings which 
were best forwarded by the combined efforts of a whole people. With! 
such a sight before them it was not wonderful that the Canadian people} 
had imbibed the free spirit of America, and that they bore with impa-| 
tience the insolence, the ignorance, the incapacity, and the vices of a| 
nest of wretched officials, who, under the fostering domination of Eng-| 
land, had constituted themselres an aristocracy, with all the vices of| 
such a body, without one of the redeeming qualities which were sup- 
posed to lessen the mischiefs, and which were the natural attendants of 
all aristocracies. It was of a people thus high-spirited, pestered and 
stung to madness by this pestilent brood, that he was about to speak. 
Some years after the constitution had been conferred upon them, and 
also atter repeated solicitation, the two provinces were permitted to pro- 
vide for their own expenses, and consequently to rule the expenditure of 
the government. ‘Those who had refused the request of the people to 
be allowed to provide for their own expenditare, well knew that the con- 
trol] of the people would be a very different thing from that of the go 














the House of Assembly to approximate its own condition, and that of 
the executive of Canada, to this wholesome state. 'T’o this end, as they 
had no mutiny bill to pass annually, and as their chief expenses were 
comprised in their civil list, they had very wisely determined to pass 
the estimates of the civil list yearly. It was quite astonishing to learn 
what an outcry this determination raised amid the official tribe!! Dis- 
loyalty, disrespect to His Majesty, and every evil quality that could pos- 
sibly be found for the occasion, were attributed to the House of Assem- 
bly. And what in reality did it all mean? Simply this--the official 
tribe saw that by this means an annual supervision was ensured, and 
they were sorely vexed thereat. What ought to have been the conduct 
of the home government on this matter? hey ought at once to have 
acceded to the desires of the people, to have taken the civil list yearly, 
and have aided the people to the utmost in maintaining that necessary 
supervision which they so ardently desired. Did the government do 
this? Nosuch thing. They waged war with the people by three suc- 
cessive governors on this matter. The Duke of Richmond, Sir P. 
Vaitland, Lord Dalhousie, all fought this mean battle for the official 
tribe of hirelings who thus made a cat’s-paw of His Majesty’s govern- 
ment; and at this moment the right bron. secretary for the colonies was 
willing, and endeavoring to continue this mischievous and degrading 
warfare. ‘To this there was added another source of contention. The 
people’s representatives, still desirous of complete control over the ex- 
penditure, determined to vote their money by items—so much to this 
functionary, so much to that; a very wise precaution, and one almost 
universally adopted by the English House of Commons. As usual, the 
tribe ef employes set up a howl! This was destructive of the prero- 
gative—making the King (always the King, about whom they cared in 
reality as much as they did fur the Emperor of China) a cipher. This 
was dreadful, unbearable, repubfican, and cheap! ‘The governors joined 
with the officials, and the government at home joined with the gover- 
nors. ‘The whole business of the state was completely stopped, and 
confusion and every description of ill feeling between the people and 
the provincial government necessarily followed. And who, he begged 
to ask, was in the wrong? Could we hesitate a moment in declaring 
the conduct of the Assembly in the highest degree wise and circum- 
spect, while that of the provincial government was corrupt and vicious 
—that of the home government the very acme of folly? As a specimen 
of the mode in which the government sent from England had sought, 
under the direction of the Executive Council, to foster good-will towards 
this country and its dominions, he would state one or two instances of 
their dealing with the representatives of the people. During the admi- 
nistration of Sir James Craig, certain members of the Assembly otfend- 
ed the governor by things said in the house, in their character of repre- 
sentatives. ‘The governor dealt in a summary fashion with these disa- 
greeable legislators. He arrested five of them, and put them into the 
common jail at Quebec; and one, who was afterwards a judge, he 
confined a whole year. They were eventually turned out of prison, 
unable to learn what was their offence, or to obtain a trial. What must 
have been the condition of the administration of justice—what the in- 
dependence and uprightness of the judges, in a country wherein such 
things were permitted? This was one class of acts. He would now 
mention another. For many years the representatives of the people had 
endeavored to obtain from the executive an account of the moneys in 
the possession of the receiver-general of the province. Now, he asked 
the house, and the right hon. gentleman opposite, whether this demand 
ought not to have been immediately complied with? Whether the con- 
duct of the executive, in refusing such accounts, in evading the demands 
of the Assembly, were not in the highest degree censurable, and evin- 
cing a corrupt and vicious system of administration? This demand, 
wise, necessary, and important as it was, was steadily refused by the 
executive, and by none more steadily than that immaculate person Lord 
Dalhousie. What was the result? The Assembly, after repeated re- 
fusals, evasion, and deception on the part of the executive, determined 
to lay on no more taxes, and thus drive the governor to draw upon the 
receiver-general. ‘I'he result but too truly verified their worst anticipa- 
tions. The governor, thus compelled, and no longer able to shelter the 
receiver-general, Sir John Caldwell, did draw upon him, and then it 
was discovered that this servant of the crown had disposed of £100,000 
of the people’s money, and vas bankrupt! Was this bankrupt brought 
to account?) Was he punished? No such thing. He still possessed 
the property acquired by the money of the people; and was, moreover, 
a legislative councillor, and had lately been active in abusing that very 
nation whom he had before so unmercifully robbed. During the whole 
administration of Lord Dalhousie, the war between the executive and 
the representatives of the people was carried on with bitter animosity, 
every device, legal and illegal, was attempted to obtain a revenue inde- 
pendent of the control of the House of Assembly. It happened that 
many sources of revenue existed which were supposed not to be within 
the jurisdiction of the house, although the people of Canada in reality 
furnished that revenue. For example, certain dues were levied at the 
port of Quebec under acts of the Imperial Legislature; these were en- 
tirely withdrawn from the supervision of the house. Again, the estates 
of the Jesuits had become the property of the crown; these also were 
withdrawn from the supervision of the house; and lately an attempt 
had been made to acquire a revenue by the sale of waste lands; and all 
this to the end of escaping from the control of the people’s representa- 
tives. Could we wonder that the people were irritated by this mode of 
proceeding ! What would that house say, if it should perceive the Pri- 
vy Council and the crown endeavoring to find ways of taxing the peo- 
ple without their consent or their control? He asked the right hon, se- 
cretary for the colonies, whether we should not be justified in resisting 
every such attempt, and in punishing all who advised it?) He had al- 





vernment of England. ‘The one was more deeply interested in saving 
every farthing; the other was distant, and amid the many millions of} 
their expenditure were not likely to be very solicitous respecting the | 
small sums comprising the outlay of Canada. ‘Therefore, when the} 
people did at length obtain the control they had so long desired, a war| 
began between the official persons of the one side, and the people by) 
| their representatives on the other; the one party desirous of having the! 
stipervision of the people reduced to nothing, the other determined to 
maintain and exercise that supervision to the utmost. It was curious to 
see what various forms, during the last twenty years, the desire of the} 
official tribe to be freed from supervision had taken, and in how many 
various ways they had attempted to compass their end, and in ail of these, | 
be it remembered, they had been regularly supported by the government | 
at home. ‘The House of Assembly, acting om behalf of the people, had| 
been driven to various devices to maintain their very necessary and legi-| 
timate control. Having the administrative body utterly opposed to them, | 
and knowing that the administrative body would govern the determina- 
tions of the body of the legislative, namely, the Legislative Council, and 
also the governor in his legislative capacity, it behoved them to be ex- 
tremely wary and steadfast in all their proceedings. One great point 





How was this to 





It had been very properly the aim of 


ready observed, that the war between the two parties had manifested it 
self in various shapes; all these, however, it was impossible for hin 
then to describe. All that he was then desirous of effecting, was to cre- 
ate a complete and vivid conception of the sort of feeling existing among 
the colonists. He wished the honse to understand that this war of many 
vears had imbittered the whole public mind—that it had broad!y divided 
the country into two hostile, nay deadly hostile sections—that, on the 
one side, a small band of persons in office, using and abusing the name 
of England, had fought the fight of corruption ; while, on the other, the 
whole people, by their representatives, had steadfastly insisted on the 
right to control all expense, and, in fact, to govern the country. He 
wished the house to understand that for years this unhappy country had 
been in a state of trouble and combustion, created and continued by this 
small band of official persons, who, unfortunately, by means of the Le- 
gislative Council, and by the assistance of the home government, had 
been able to keep in check the great body of the nation, with their re- 
presentatives at their head. Chance, unfortunately, threw in the way 
of this unprincipled tribe of official persons, another means of dividing 
the people, and thereby of strengthening their own pernicious power 
In Lower Canada, the immense majority of the people were of F’rench 
extraction. They spoke the F'rench language, and were of the Ca- 
tholic persuasion. Incessant had been the efforts of the party which 
he had so often characterized, to make this difference of language and 
religion the means of discord and hatred among the people. In order 
to strengthen their own hands, they had endeavored to create an Eng- 
lish, as opposed to the F'rench party, and in private as well as public 
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life, in the legislature—ay, and even in the courts of justice, they had 
endeavored to introduce this cause of jarring anal of vulgar, and 
therefore bitter animosity. He solemnly charged the executive, for the 
last twenty years, with disgracefully and most corruptly endeavoring 
to create and perpetuate national and religious hetved among a large 
body of His Majesty’s subjects; and, for their private and paltry pur- 
een of stirring up and maintaining among those who ought to be 
wrethren, something nearly approximating to the direful calamities of a 
civil war. Such was the state of the popular mind in Canada, when 
the right hon. gentleman opposite became secretary for the colonies, (Mr. 
Stanley.) It did so happen, however, that Lord Ripon, during the last 
five months of his administration as colonial secretary, had become 
sensible of the real condition of the colony, and had begun partially to 
act in a way to conciliate the people. Hopes were thus raised among 
the Canadian people that the evils under which they had so long suffer- 
ed were about to be removed ; and although they had much fault to find 
with every branch of their executive, from the highest to the lowest, 
they began to believe that at length the government in England was re- 
ally beginning to understand their condition, and to be possessed of a 
wish to relieve it. It was upon a people thus excited by long-continued 
oppression and lately-created hope that the right hon. gentleman was 
about to exercise his control and guidance. Now, before he described 
what the right hon. gentleman had done, let him ask, what course any 
man really cognizant of the condition of the people, and possessing the 
calm temper and sound knowlege which should distinguish a statesman, 
would have pursued in so peculiarly critical and delicate a position? 
Above all things, he would have abstained from all language that was 
likely to irritate or disgust the colonists. Knowing that a people im- 
bued with democratic feelings were not to be driven but led to an object, 
he would in all cases have endeavoret! to make “ persuasion do the 
work of fear.” Knowing that this people were in habits of daily inter- 
course with the United States, and naturally led to compare their own 





would not press that opinion now. He certainly did not attach much 
weight to it, and he dared to say the right hon. secretary had seen rea- 


less expression he had used. He must bear in mind, however, that the 
world out of doors were not always in a position so well to appreciate 
the worth of his opinions. The people, unfortunately, might suppose 
expressions to be the result of deep consideration, and to proceed from 
a desire to promote the great interests of the people, which were in fact 
but hasty talk, and for the purpose of disturbing an existing ministry. 
The people, dazzled by his position and his name, would fancy that then 
his opinions were of worth, as resulting from a deep conviction of the mis- 
chievous effects of the institution in question, while he himself would 
hold them as naught, deeming them either the rash expression of a youth, 
or the common-places of a ready partisan. With the right hon. gentle- 


thy regard. But, nevertheless, he must not be surprised if the world, 
then misled, should now charge him with tergiversation—with advocat- 
ing one set of opinions when out of place, and another when admitted 
to office. It did so happen, however, that the persons best able to form 
a correct judgment, coincided in the opinion of the right hon. gentleman. 
They also saw that the Legislative Council was the bad and mischievous 
part of the constitution; and seeing this, and actually feeling its evil ef- 
fects, the House of Assembly sought to effect some change in the com- 
position of this mischievous body, and in so doing, it should be remem- 
bered, they but followed the suggestions of the committee appointed by 
that house in 1528. The evils complained of in the composition of the 
Legislative Council were, that as now constituted that body had inte- 
rests diametrically opposed to the interests of the people. ‘That neither 
by birth, by predilections, nor by property, were they connected with the 
people of the country, and the object of the House of Assembly was to 
make them so. The government, it was true, had promoted certain = 

they 


condition with that of their happy neighbors, he would, if desirous of|sons to the Legislative Council, but the determination of that body 


maintaining the supremacy of England, have done nothing which should 
have led that people to envy the position of the Americans, either as re- 
garded the more material matters of government, or even the deportment 
of their governors. Whatever might be the bearing of rulers in Eu- 
rope, he would have been fully sensible, that in America there must be 
no petulance, no pape no threats, no blustering. He would, there- 
fore, have afforded in his own person an example of calm decorum and 
benevolent consideration respecting the wishes and the feeling of the 
people. The conduct of the right hon. secretary bore little resemblance 
to that which he had been describing. He had assumed a dictatorial 
tone and manner; he had arrogated to himself the situation of a mas- 
ter, and had dealt with a jealous and high-spirited people as if they 
were willing to wait upon his nod, and bow down in abject submission 
before his supreme decrees! He had insulted the people's representa- 
tives—he had threatened them with coercion—he had thrust upon them 
his determination of maintaining monarchical dominion, and had insist- 
ed so firmly upon maintaining the King’s prerogatives untouched, that 
he had seriously endangered them all, and had really rendered it doubt- 
ful whether the power of England could be maintained even a very few 
years longer. ‘The proof of these assertions was at hand—the opinion 
of the people Gente, speaking through their representatives. It was 
the business of the right hon. gentleman so to have conducted himself 
as to win the favorable regards of the people whom he governed. In 
fact, that so far from gaining their good regards, he had raised them in 
formal and openly declared hostility to himself; and the executive under 
him was damning proof of his insufficiency for the task he had under- 
taken. The house was, doubtless, by this time aware that the House 
of Assembly in Lower Canada had formally seceded from all commu- 
nication with the executive; that they had passed a vote of determina- 
tion to impeach Lord Aylmer, the governor-general, acting under the 
command of the right hon. secretary, and that they had expunged from 
their journals the despatches of the right hon. secretary, as being of a 
nature so insulting and derogatory to their own dignity and honor, as 
to be unfit to remain upon their records. (Here the hon. member read 
resolutions 48, 49, and 50.) Such was the language held by this body 
of representatives, and such he took to be sufficient proof, even of itself, 
of the extreme rashness and inconsiderateness of the right hon. secre- 
tary. But it might be asked, what were the circumstances which had 
led to this deplorable result? He would briefly state them; and, beg 
ging the house to bear in mind the excited state of the people, and their 
peculiar political and geographical position, he had little doubt but that 
it would be immediately seen, that the course pursued was eminently 
qualified to lead to such a disastrous conclusion. Before he mentioned 
the circumstances which, under the direction of the right hon. secretary. 
had produced those results, he must allude to a circumstance which oc 
curred the year before last, and which, though in no way attributable 
to the right hon. gentleman's government, still served to exasperate the 
people, and to sharpen all their jealousies. During an election for the 
city of Montreal a riot took place, and three unoflending Canadians, per- 
sons totally unconnected with any of the election proceedings, were shot 
by the military! Now, such a circumstance might produce little sensa- 
tion in Freland, but in any of the quiet and well-revulated communities 
of America, it was calculated to excite feelings of the deepest sorrow 
and alarm. Certain of the officers commanding, were deemed culprits 
by the great body of the people, and it was necessary to have them 
brought to trial. In that country the attorney-general and the solicitor- 
general acted as prosecutors, and had, or claimed, an exclusive privilege 
of prosecuting all offences committed against the crown. But in this 
case it was notorious that the law officers were sent from Quebee to 
shield the officers, to use their legal skill in extricating them from the 
difficulty in which they were placed. ‘l'hose persons who deemed the 
officers guilty, sought to have an advocate to aid the prosecution, be- 
sides the law officers, thus believed to be partial; this was refused. and 
it was now said by this disappointed people, that the military officers 
were, by the favor of the law officers, saved eren from trial! 'The 
grand jury, which it was asserted was packed, iynored the bills; and 
then the governor, in direct opposition to the feelings of the people, is- 
sued a general order, praising the officers and the soldiers who had| 
thus killed the unoffending passengers. ‘The public mind was wrought 
into a flame by this proceeding, and the House of Assembly spent much | 
time last session in prosecuting a very minute investication of the mat 
ter; and the publication of the evidence laid before them did not a lit- 
tle tend to heighten the exasperation of the people, and to sharpen their 
jealous feelings against the executive and the judiciary. While the 
public were thus in a state of fermentation from these various causes 






very well knew would be precisely the same as before. But what they 
knew, the people also knew, and knowing, were disgusted: they saw 
that a trick was played upon them. He would trouble the house with 
the opinion of the House of Assembly as to the supposed melioration 
of the Legislative Council. (Here the hon. member read resolutions 33, 
34, 35, 36, 38, and 39, of the Legislative age In accordance 
with the opinions expressed in the Tast resolution, the House of Assem- 
bly proposed to the right hon. secretary, through the governor, that in 
order to learn what really were the wishes of the people, a body of per- 
sons should be called together, after having been elected by the people, 
in order simply to determine this single matter; namely, what altera- 
tion er desired in the Legislative Council. This plan was pro- 
osed— 

Ist, To learn distinctly the opinions of the people, it having been as- 
serted by a certain party in the country, that the body of the people de- 
sired no change: 

2d. To ensure a quiet and deliberate consideration of a very grave 
matter; for, as the representatives in this case would be charged with 
one matter alone, and acting under a very serious responsibility, it was 
believed that they would be the more likely to give it a singular and com- 
plete attention. 

Now, this body, thus proposed to be called together by one person or 
other, was, unfortunately, termed a convention. ‘The right hon. secre- 
tary immediately called it a National Convention, and straightway there 


and the disastrous year of 1793; and the revolutionary leaders and 


respecting the proposal of the House of Assembly. (He here read the| 
despatch.) He would now beg the house to weigh this matter rather 
more carefully than the right hon. gentleman had done, and to endea- 
vor to learn how monarchy and monarchical institutions were to be de- 
stroyed by the simple and, he thought, extremely proper remedy sug- 
gested by the House of Assembly. It appeared that the House of Com- 
mons, itself supposed to be a democratic body, proposed that alterations 
should be made in a particular portion of the provincial government— 
what alterations it did not, however, specify. ‘Thus, then, in order to 
learn what those alterations should be, the House of Assembly proposed 
that a body of persons should be elected by those most interested in the 
matter, and by those certainly best able to judge of the wants and wishes 
of the people; namely, the people themselves, in order to suggest the re- 
quisite changes. What was there in this subversive of monarchy? It 
was not sought to make this body a sovereign legislative assembly—it 
was not intended to supersede the King, Lords, and Commons—but it 
was intended to give the Imperial Legislature the best means of learn- 
ing the wishes of the people, and their actual wants in the matter of go 
verninent. It was a wise and considerate proceeding, and in no way) 
deserving the rebuke and reproaches which the right hon. secretary too 
rashly hazarded. But let them suppose for a moment that this plan was 
not a wise one. What would they think of the tone and manner of the 
despatgh which condemned it? Had the right hon. secretary consider- 
ed for a moment, he must have been aware that the people of Canada 
were not copying revolutionary France, but quiet and well-governed 
America. Pe would have remembered that every day almost in the 
United States bodies were thus chosen to determine particular questions, 
and the people of Canada sought only to follow a plan which on the 
frontiers they saw pursued by the most sagacious and best governed peo- 
ple on the earth. Would he not, (if acting wisely and calmly.) even if 
he differed from the House of Assembly, have expressed in very tempe- 
rate language his dissent,—have stated quietly his reasons for dissent,— 
have pointed cut some other, and what to him appeared a wiser plan ?| 
But he did none of these things. He at once, and without disguise, ac-| 
cused a whole body of representatives, who had been acting in the so-| 
lemn discharge of a sacred duty, with desiring to overthrow the consti-| 
tution of their country. He accused them of wishing to introduce re-| 
publican measures, as if by that epithet he at once condemned the pro-| 
posed measure; and then, without farther ado, he violently threatened | 
them with a second edition of his Irish Coercion Bill! It was idle to| 
mince the matter. He meant threats—threats of changing their form! 
of government—threats of taking away power from the popular branch! 
of the legisisture,—and why was all this angry language used? Sim-| 
ply because the House of Assembly had proposed s mode of learning} 
the people's wishes and wants which was distatefvi to the right hon. se-| 
eretary. Now, what was the answer of the House of Assembly to this 








the right hon. secretary came into office. ‘The first matter in which he | 
had given such bitter offence to the people of the province, was that re-| 
lating to the address of the House of Assembly respecting the Levisla 
tive Council. very person who had reflected on the composition of| 
that council, must at once admit that it was in the highest degree mis- 
chievous and absurd in its present constitution. For this there might 
be cited many authorities, and among them the opinion of a committee 


rash and inconsiderate menace? Just what any one acquainted with 
the people would have expected—just what any high-spirited body would 
have given—aad, for his part, had they given any other, they would have 
had his contempt, and not, as now, his sympathy. (‘The hon. gentle- 
man here read 49 and 50 of the resolutions of the House of Assembly.) 
But, said the right hon. seeretary, they had a republican intent in view, 
they desired to destroy the monarchical character of the constitution, by 
proposing to make the Legislative Council elective by the people. Now, 





of that house, appointed to inquire into the state of the province. There | 


was also another authority who used these words respecting the Leqis- |set up nothing in its stead, leaving the government composed of the go- 


lative Council. (Here the hon. gentleman qnoted Mr. Stanley's words )| 


he (Mr. Roebuck) would utterly abolish the Legislative Council, and 





vernor and the House of Assembly. It appeared, however, that certain 


These words, perhaps, the house might know were spoken by the right! persons proposed to have an elective council, and hereupon the fright!“ Hear, hear. 


hon. secretary in 1828, while he was on that side of the house. But he 


danced before his imagination the recollection of the French revolution | 


deeds of that day all rushed upon his mind, and in an agony of terror|sembly.) 








arose respecting monarchy. Let him ask of the right hon. gentleman 
if monarchy was supposed to be of such a nature as necessarily to en. 
tail a nuisance on the people? Was a badly constkuted second branch 


son on this occasion, as on on many others, to repent the rash and care-|of the leglslature necessary to the maintenance of mMynarchy ? because 
’ 


if it were so, he would meet the right hon. gentleman at once, and de- 
clare that the more rapidly the one and the other were pt rid of the bet- 
ter. If they could not maintain their dominion over tht, colonies with- 
out also maintaining a scourge, their dominion was a cttge, and if the 
people were wise they would cast us and the Legislative Council off at 
the same time! But here was no such necessity. He assumed that the 
government of England had no intention hostile to the intetests of the 
people of the colony. He assumed, also, that the House of Assembly 
well knew, and would endeavor to attain, what was most conQucive to 
the welfare of their constituents; therefore, he said, it followed yecessa- 
rily that the wishes of the English government, and those of the House 


man, therefore, he was content to dismiss this, his opinion, as not wor-|of Assembly, would be identical; that to bolster up a good dominion, 


such a mischievous institution as the Legislative Council was utter] 
unnecessary ; that it was an incumbrance even when it acted most wise. 
ly. Did any one believe that our dominion over the Canadas was main. 
tained by some score of mischief-making old men, collected together an} 
called a Legislative Council? ‘The right hon. secretary, however, wag 
not content with thus declaring war against the assembly, generally, 
He took care to quarrel with them in a matter peculiarly relating to 
their own privileges. ‘The House of Assembly was fond of imitating 
the proceedings of that house ; and, in order to ensure the purity and in- 
dependence of the members, it was determined to take a precaution 
which that house had established. In the year 1680 that house passed 
the following resolution :— 

“That no member of this house shall accept of any office or place of 
profit from the crown, without the leave of this house, or of any pro- 
mise of any such office or place of profit during such time as he shall 
continue a member of this house. Resolved, ‘Vhat all offenders herein, 
shall be expelled this house.” 

The House of Assembly, in imitation of that, resolved that all mem- 
bers accepting place should vacate their seats, thereby making their con- 
stitution in that particular similar to our own. Some time since, Mr. Mon- 
delet, being a member, did accept of office, and the house declared that 
he thereby vacated his seat, and called upon the governor to issue a new 
writ tor the county of Montreal. The governor refused, and reported 
his refusal to the right hon. secretary, who thereupon sent him the fol- 
lowing despatch. (Here the hon. gentleman read the despatch.) It was 
quite evident that the right hon. secretary was egregiously in error when 
he asserted that the House of Commons never arrogated to itself this 
power. He (Mr. Roebuck) had quoted this instance, and that proof of 
the right hon. gentleman’s own fallibility would, he hoped, lead him to 
judge of others, in future, with something more of mildness. ‘The tone 
of that despatch, with the one he had already read, was in the highest 
degree unworthy of any one claiming the character of statesman. The 
sneering comparison of the knowlege and prudence of the House of 
Commons and of the House of Assembly was more fitted for the fli 
pant critique of a review than the grave document of a responsible offi- 
cer; and that comparison, too, was made in favor of a body who passed, 
nemine contradicente, the resolution he had above quoted. Who expel- 
led Wilkes, and who, twelve years afterwards, expunged the record of 
that expulsion from their journals! Surely, surely, the right hon. se- 
cretary must study a little more carefully the history of his country, and 
learn to be less hasty and positive in assertion, when he found that he 
had thus grossly erred. But what said the assembly to this? Their an- 
swer was as follows. (He here read resolution 63 of the House of As- 
The result of all this imprudence, on the part of the right 





and indignation he penned the following pithy despatch to Lord Ayfmner hen. gentleman, was, that the province was in reality without a govern- 


ment; the three bodies of the legislature were at open war, and no com- 
munication existed between them. By a denial to the people of their 
just demands, they had been insulted. ‘Che resolutions of the right hon. 
gentleman opposite (Mr. Stanley) had been rejected by the assembly, as 
being derogatory to them, and in the executive the governor was power- 
less, and had utterly lost the confidence of the people. In addition to 
this, the judiciary was rehemently suspected by the whole province ; 0 
that, in fact, the administration of justice might be said to be at a stand. 
The right hon. secretary had refused the plan proposed by the House of 
Assembly, and by his proceedings, generally, he and his officer, the go- 
vernor, had put the country into a flame, and a revolution was at hand. 
Was it not the height of madness to allow the confusion to continue ! 
He had made out a sufficient case for the house to grant the committee. 
He had shown beyond all doubt that the provinces were in a state near- 
ly approaching to revolution. He had explained that the cause of this 
great excitement was a belief existing in the minds of the people of the 
colonies that their government was a bad one. He had shown how ne- 
cessarily they must be led to make comparisons between their own con- 
dition and the happy state of the American republics; and that, there- 
fore, it was highly necessary to give the colonists every opportunity o! 
expressing their complaints, and of seeking redress for their supposed 
grievances, through the ready intervention of the Imperial Legislature. 
He hoped, therefore, whatever else the right hon. secretary might say on 
this occasion, he would not oppose the resolution with which he intend- 
ed to conclude, Before closing the observations which he had deemed it 
his duty to make, he would solemnly appeal to the —- of the right 
hon. gentleman, whose opinions would cuide the determination of that 
house. He would beseech him to pause and reflect upon the conse- 
quences that would follow any such declaration of hostility ; and would 
‘arnestly entreat of him to listen to the dictates rather of a calm and 
sane policy than the rash impulses of an impetuous temper. (A laugh.) 
Let him recollect that the great republic of America, with her swarming 
citizens, adventurous, wary, and sagacious, was the close neighbor of 
the Canadian subjects; that 13,000,000 of enthusiastic republicans would 
watch with intense interest any dispute that took place between the co- 
lonies and the mother country. Let him also be certain that if any rup- 
ture took place between them, the colonists would ask, and would indu- 
bitably receive, assistance from their all-powerful neighbors. And on 
what terms would that assistance be granted? But on one only—that 
the Canadians became part of the great federal republic. And whew 
this event should take place, who was there that on surveying the vast 
possessions of that already but too formidable power, but would tremble 
for the fate of England? With a coast unequalled in the whole habit- 
able globe—with wise and beneficent institutions—with a well-instruct- 
ed and sagacious people, where should thet country fix the limits of her 
power—where find a check to her overwhelming force? The fleets ot 
England would dwindle into insignificance; her naval supremacy would 
shrink into obedient servitude to her transatlantic offspring. The day 
was not far distant which would see this prophecy fulfilled, if we rashly 
drove into rebellion the provinces of Canada. Yield to their wishes, on 
the other hand, and it would bind them to England by the gentle but 
firm bonds of friendship—erect in the more northern territories of that 
happy continent a rival to the United States in force, in commerce, and 
in happiness. Gentle treatment, wise conciliation, would effect this; but 
any rash and impetuous contempt of their desires would revive the dis- 
astrous days of 1774. The hon. and learned gentleman concluded by 
moving for the appointment of a select committee, amidst loud cries ol 
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